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Preface 


This second edition of CP/M Primer marks a new era in the microcomputer indus¬ 
try. CP/M, which loosely stands for Control Program/Microcomputers, is no longer 
a disk operating system just for low-cost microcomputers. Whereas a few years ago 
only a handful of companies offered CP/M, today all the major companies in the 
computer industry are offering CP/M for their most popular microcomputer and 
personal computer products. 

What is it that has made CP/M so popular? We think the reason can be stated 
thus: CP/M offers microcomputer users simplicity, performance, and a huge number 
of application programs. CP/M has established this large number of programs 
because for several years there were no other choices-CP/M was the only disk oper¬ 
ating system you could buy. Because of this, hundreds of software companies wrote 
programs to run “under” CP/M (meaning if you had CP/M on your computer you 
could buy and immediately operate the vendor’s program). Today it is estimated 
there are over one million CP/M users and over 4000 software products that work 
under CP/M. 

With such expansive and bountiful conditions there existed a need for a simple 
tutorial book on CP/M. Although there were several CP/M books on the market, 
none of these focused on the beginning computer user, the person unfamiliar with 
computer jargon. With this in mind we wrote CP/M Primer in 1980. Taking a lesson 
from CP/M itself, we stressed simplicity in our book, staying away from an overly 
detailed, supercomprehensive coverage. We believe our formula worked; tens of 
thousands have purchased this book, it has been reprinted in ten languages, and 
several major computer companies have bought copies to distribute with their com¬ 
puter. What could be a stronger stamp of acceptance? 

In this new edition we have stuck to our original philosophy. We have updated the 
book to correct various minor errors people have pointed out to us over the years. 
We have included a few topics that were purposely omitted in the first edition, 
namely the SUBMIT and XSUB utilities and operation and use of the USER areas. 
We have also added more information on copying and creating backup diskettes 
from your masters. A few better definitions were added too. We think you will be 
pleased with this edition. The book is organized into nine simple chapters. Chapters 
1 and 2 contain an introduction to microcomputers in general and briefly explain 
many of the ideas a typical user will need to be familiar with. Chapters 3 through 9 
describe in detail the operation and capabilities of CP/M. After you have read these 
chapters you should be able to steer your way around the disk with ease and run any 
application program on the market. 

Many people, however, are not satisfied with simply knowing the mechanics of oper¬ 
ating CP/M, but are also curious about why CP/M works the way it does. For those 
people we have included Appendix A, which explains the basic internal operation of 
CP/M. Many of the concepts which are contained in Appendix A are somewhat diffi¬ 
cult, so if you are not feeling up to it, do not despair. Skipping Appendix A will not in 
any way prevent you from using and enjoying CP/M on your microcomputer. 


If you are interested in getting even further into the “guts” of CP/M we recom¬ 
mend Soul of CP/ A/, by Mitchell Waite and Robert Lafore (Sams Cat. No. 22030). 
And if you need a detailed reference guide to CP/M, consider CP/M Bible , by 
Mitchell Waite and John Angermeyer (Sams Cat. No. 22015). 

We hope this edition of CP/M Primer helps you better understand this popular 
and growing operating system. We think that when you have finished the book you 
will be in a very good position to fully utilize the incredible range of power that CP/ 
M offers. 


Mitchell Waite 
Stephen M. Murtha 
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CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION TO CP/M®* 


In this chapter you will be introduced to the CP/M operating system (CP/M 
stands for Control Program for Microcomputers). For many of you this is your first 
encounter with any microcomputer. If you are in this category (don’t be bashful, 
most of you are. After all, the million-plus owners of personal computers weren’t 
born with them, they had to be introduced for the first time somewhere along the 
way!) then don’t despair; this chapter is for you! 

First we will cover what an operating system is and what it is supposed to do. 
Next, a brief history of CP/M will be presented. Finally an overview of the rest of the 
book will be presented. Of course, if you are already familiar with microcomputers, 
operating systems, etc., you may wish to skim over this chapter. 



Fig. 1-1. Blank crt screen. 

Throughout the book we will give many examples of CP/M commands, features, 
etc. Wherever possible, we have attempted to include examples in the text showing 
the way the your crt screen should look if you were to do the example. The crt outline 

CP/M is a registered trademark of Digital Research. Inc. 
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shown in Fig. 1-1 will be used to indicate these places in the text. We strongly urge 
you to try each exercise or example on your computer. 

WHAT IS AN OPERATING SYSTEM? 

For those who have suddenly found themselves caught up in computers and com¬ 
puting, terms such as “operating system,” “RAM,” “list device,” and the like tend to 
be confusing when they are first encountered. We will make a small digression at this 
point to explain exactly what an operating system is, why it is necessary, and what it 
does. Those of you who are already familiar with operating systems may want to read 
the rest of this section to refresh your memory, or you may want to skip ahead to the 
next section. 

A computer, whether it is a S5000 microcomputer or a multimillion dollar IBM 
mainframe, is a machine which continuously executes a series of instructions called a 
program. Although a computer has tremendous capabilities and often appears to 
have a very fast and efficient human mind, it does not have any of the human charac¬ 
teristics called intuition or inductive reasoning. Thus a computer must be told what 
to do at all times. The nature of computer design is such that in addition to the 
requirement that the computer have a program to execute at all times, the steps or 
sequence of instructions of that program is critical. 

In order to illustrate this point a little more clearly, let us assume that you are out 
for a Sunday drive and you notice that your gas gauge registers a bit on the low side. 
You pull into the brand new “gas station of the future” MONOCO (Monolithic Oil 
Company) which has just been installed up the street, and you notice that there is a 
computer minding the station instead of the high-school kid who used to pump the 
gas. You roll down your window and say into the computer’s grill-like ears, “fill’er 
up,” expecting that without further ado your gas tank will be filled with unleaded 
gas, your oil, radiator, windshield washer, and battery levels will be checked, and 
your front and back windshields will be cleaned for you just like the old days. Right? 
Wrong. 

To start with, the computer, who speaks nothing but the King’s English, does not 
recognize the word “fill’er” as “fill her.” However, even if it had it would not have 
been able to guess what kind of gas to put in the car, although the high-school kid 
would have looked at the car and figured out that since it is a 1978 car it must use 
unleaded. The computer would not have checked under the hood for you since you 
didn’t ask, and would not have even attempted to clean your windshield since 
“clean” is such a subjective term. 

By this time, of course, you have figured out that the only intelligent plan of action 
at this point is to immediately drive away and find a good ol’ fashioned gas station 
that understands the expression “fill’er up.” Of course you could have painstakingly 
explained in infinite detail to the computer back there at the MONOCO station 
exactly how to perform all of those tasks, but after all, you wanted to go for a drive 
on this particular Sunday. 
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Which brings us to the whole point of this discussion. If you don’t tell the com¬ 
puter how to do these things, someone else has to. The whole reason for installing the 
computer there at MONOCO was to allow you to have your car filled with gas 
promptly and efficiently. So someone must tell the computer how to perform these 
basic functions, and that set of instructions is what would be referred to as an operat¬ 
ing system. An operating system would know what to do when you said “fill’er up.” 

Generally, any operating system can be defined as the interface between the com¬ 
puter and the computer user. Its purpose is to provide the user with a flexible and 
manageable means of control over the resources of the computer. The three primary 
functions fulfilled by all operating systems are: 


1. Provide an orderly and consistent input/output (i/o) environment for the vari¬ 
ous elements of the computer (i.e., terminal, printer, hard or floppy disk, mag¬ 
netic tape, etc.) to operate in. “Input/output” is a generalized expression that 
means responding to a key being depressed on the keyboard, sending a charac¬ 
ter to the screen or printer, etc. 

2. Provide file management and status reporting for the data being stored in the 
computer system. A file management system will allow a user to find out what 
files are on a disk, how big the files are, how much unused space is left on the 
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disk, as well as managing the reading and writing of information to and from 
the disk. 

3. Provide for the loading and execution of user programs. 

Many operating systems have far more elaborate features such as the ability to 
execute more than one user task at one time, the ability to keep track of the amount 
of time each user spends on the system, a system of passwords to protect data and 
programs, etc. However, they all perform the three basic functions mentioned above 
in one form or another. 

WHAT DOES CP/M HAVE TO DO WITH ME? 

Your microcomputer is a complex device. Obviously, lots of engineering time and 
know-how went into its design. So you may ask, “Why, of all the technical particu¬ 
lars of my microcomputer, is CP/M so important for me to understand?” 

CP/M may be viewed as a two-tiered product. The nucleus , as we shall call it, 
provides for the execution of the common programming tasks that we have just 
examined. The second tier is a set of programs called utilities. It is actually these 
utilities that you must become familiar with, and although they are commonly 
lumped together with the nucleus and the whole package is called CP/M (indeed, 
when you purchase your computer both are included on the same master diskette). It 
is these utilities that you will be using. 

You may find this distinction a bit subtle on first pass, so let’s see if we can’t draw 
an analogy that will clarify the relationship between the CP/M nucleus, utilities, and 
the various application programs that we have mentioned. Baseball is the All-Ameri¬ 
can Pastime, and although not all of us possess proficiency at name/batting-average 
correlations we trust that the reader is familiar enough with the basics of the sport to 
follow the analogy below. 

The object of the game is to score as many runs as possible, while at the same time 
minimizing the number of runs your opponent scores. This is called an “applica¬ 
tion.” It is similar to an accounting application, where the object is to represent the 
financial status of a company, or a word processing application, where the object is 
to create a letter or some other document. Many times an application is broken down 
into “subapplications”; in the case of baseball we have offense (at bat) and defense 
(in the field). (Avid baseball fans please excuse the sophomoric explanation.) The 
most commonly encountered example in computer programs is the division of 
accounting into general ledger, accounts receivable, accounts payable, inventory, 
payroll, etc. 

A task is a subelement of an application. In the sport of baseball, pitching, batting, 
catching, throwing, running, etc., are all tasks. The tasks of batting and running con¬ 
stitute the subapplication of offense, and defense is constituted of pitching, catching, 
throwing, and running. You will notice that these two subapplications have running 
in common. 
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To continue the analogy to show the relationship of tasks to applications, let’s 
compare two applications: football and baseball. Both games have running, throw¬ 
ing, and catching in common. These tasks which are common to these two applica¬ 
tions (indeed to most sports if we stretch the analogy even further) would correspond 
to the tasks executed by the nucleus of CP/M. Of course, there are tasks that are 
unique to a given application (hitting and pitching to baseball; blocking and tackling 
to football). The program instructions that implement these unique tasks are the 
substance of an applications program. 

As was mentioned before, the utilities are the portion of CP/M that you will most 
commonly come in contact with. These utilities are best described, in terms of our 
analogy, as subapplications. The application that they are included in would be best 
labeled as “housekeeping” or “care and feeding of your computer.” They utilize the 
same CP/M nucleus tasks as any other application program would (i.e., inputting 
data and commands from the keyboard), as well as their own unique tasks which are 
necessary to complete the execution of the subapplication. 

When these subapplications or utilities are lumped together, they provide the tools 
(or programs) necessary to provide the housekeeping or system maintenance that is 
so important in making your microcomputer a valuable and workable tool. Through¬ 
out the remainder of this book we will examine each of these utilities in detail. When 
lumped together they make up what is called CP/M. 

The concept which we have just discussed is not an easy one to grasp the first time 
around. If you are still a bit confused at this point, don’t despair. Keep this analogy 
in the back of your mind as you read the next few chapters. As we present each 
utility, and you look at real-life examples (rather than ones in the abstract as we have 
presented here), the concept which we have presented should become clear. 

THE HISTORY OF CP/M 

The microcomputer traces it roots to the first microprocessor: the Intel 4004. The 
4004 was first introduced in 1970 and was extremely primitive by today’s standards. 
Elementary as it was, however, it was a major advancement in integrated circuit tech¬ 
nology. Intel followed the 4004 with the 4040, both of which were 4-bit machines, 
and then the 8008, the first 8-bit microprocessor. Finally, in early 1973, Intel 
announced the 8080, the first microprocessor which was powerful enough to be used 
in a microcomputer. 


What Is a Microcomputer? 

When discussing types of computers, the computer industry tends to try to place 
computers into one of three categories, based on the characteristics and capabilities 
of the machine. The three categories most frequently used are mainframes, minicom¬ 
puters, and microcomputers. As technology progresses and more powerful computers 
appear on the market, the difference between these three types of computers is 
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These are optional peripherals 


MICROCOMPUTER- 



DUAL FLOPPY DISK DRIVES 


This enclosed area is 
considered the minimum 
hardware to run CP/M 


sr— KEYBOARD 


Hard Disk. 

Graphics Board, etc 

Fig. 1-2. A typical CP/M microcomputer system. Drives should be 8-inch (20.3-cm), 
single or double density, or 5'/ 4 -inch (13.3-cm), double or quad density. 


becoming smaller and smaller to where it is very difficult, if not impossible, to tell 
them apart. 

This is the case particularly with microcomputers and minicomputers. For the pur¬ 
poses of this book we will define a microcomputer as a computer based on an 8- or 
16-bit microprocessor, which can execute a single user’s program. Fig. 1-2 shows a 
typical microcomputer. A minicomputer is a computer that is based on a 16-bit or 
larger central processor which has the capability to execute the programs of one or 
more users. The difficulty in distinguishing between mini and microcomputers arises 
from recent developments in the microprocessor field where 16-bit microprocessors 
with more power than the 16-bit CPUs (central processing units) of five years ago are 
a reality, and the 32-bit microprocessors are on their way. Thus the mini/micro dis¬ 
tinction is becoming more and more artificial. 

A mainframe is a very large and sophisticated computer. Mainframes typically will 
execute the programs of many users at one time at very high rates of speed, and 
usually have either 32- or 64-bit CPUs. Some mainframes are so fast and powerful 
that they have to have minicomputers attached to them to do the scheduling of pro¬ 
grams through them, and to provide the input/output interface to tape and disk 
drives, printers, and the like. If these machines had people running the scheduling or 
if they interfaced directly to the peripherals they would only be able to run at a small 
fraction of their full potential. 


The first real microcomputer, and the one that started the current proliferation of 
small computers, was the MITS Altair. The Altair appeared on the cover of Popular 
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Electronics in December of 1974. It caught everyone by surprise, and its popularity 
was phenomenal. Apparently a huge unperceived market existed for computers in 
the under-$1000 range. (The MITS Altair kit sold for $375 back then in its most 
stripped-down version.) Soon there were other companies springing up to offer addi¬ 
tional computer products that were compatible with the Altair, as well as some com¬ 
panies that started making computers to compete with the Altair. Some of the early 
companies were IMSAI, Processor Technology, Cromemco, and North Star. As the 
hardware offerings of these companies began to round out, initial software offerings 
in the form of assemblers, disassemblers, and rudimentary BASIC interpreters 
appeared. 

The initial mass storage medium for the early microcomputers was the cassette 
tape (which has since been relegated back to its rightful place in the stereo world). 
Most of the companies offered an interface card which allowed the user to attach an 
ordinary cassette tape recorder to the computer and thereby store and retrieve pro¬ 
grams, data, and text. Each company had its own programs which controlled the 
tape cassette, recording method, and other features. However, there was little or no 
compatibility between the various recording schemes and formats. Although several 
attempts where made to create a standard tape storage format (most notably the 
Kansas City standard), no clear-cut standard ever appeared. Consequently there was 
very little software transportability between different manufacturers’ devices, and 
programs could not be easily traded or swapped among computer owners. 

Soon after the cassette recorder appeared on the market, a few of the more innova¬ 
tive companies introduced a floppy-disk based mass-storage device. The floppy disk 
offered a price/performance advantage over the cassette of several times. With a 
floppy disk a program could be loaded in seconds, instead of minutes, and a much 
larger number of programs could be stored on one disk than could ever be stored on 
a cassette. 

With the advent of the floppy disk drive, applications for the microcomputer 
opened up which had not existed previously. With cassette tape as the only mass 
storage medium, the microcomputer was limited to educational, hobby, and other 
applications where the limitations imposed by the use of cassette tapes as a mass 
storage medium could be accepted. With the floppy disk, however, business, scien¬ 
tific, and other higher-performance applications became possible. 

While all of this was going on, Gary Kildall (the author of CP/M) was working for 
Intel as a consultant, writing a language called PL/M for Intel’s development sys¬ 
tems. As can best be determined from microcomputer folklore (passed down from 
generation to generation by the great sages), the development of CP/M went some¬ 
thing like this. 

At that time, paper tape was the only form of mass storage (besides cassette tapes) 
that had been adapted for microcomputers (consisting mainly at that time of the 
Intel Intellec development systems). The most commonly used paper tape punch and 
reader is the Teletype Model 33 telex machine. For those of you who have never used 
one of these beasts, their particular brand of noisy, slow, mechanical operation can 
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only be appreciated by those who understand the sublime beauty of a Sherman tank. 
Fortunately, there are very few people in the microcomputer field who possess this 
state of mind, and so it is no surprise that Gary found the then recently developed 
floppy disk drive intriguing. 

After securing himself a floppy disk Gary realized that a floppy disk alone does 
not a mass storage device make. A cabinet, controller, power supply, cables, and 
programming are also necessary. Thus Gary enlisted the help of his friend John 
Torode to complete the project. While Gary developed the file manager (the forerun¬ 
ner of CP/M’s BDOS), John completed the disk controller. Finally, all was ready 
and the first CP/M disk system was a reality. 

During the next year or so relatively little interest was shown by the microcom¬ 
puter industry for CP/M. Intel expressed no interest (opting for their internally 
developed ISIS operating system), and although a few commercial licenses were 
granted, none of the then dominant microcomputer manufacturers expressed any 
interest. It was not until Glenn Ewing of IMSAI approached Gary for a license that 
CP/M really began to take off. Out of the dialog with Glenn came the concept of 
consolidating all of the hardware dependent portions of CP/M in one section, so that 
anyone could buy a copy of CP/M and do his or her own modification. With this 
change the rapid proliferation of CP/M throughout the industry began. 

In order to provide the support manufacturers and users would require, Gary 
started Digital Research in 1976. Since that time, Digital Research has grown and 
matured with the microcomputer market, and now offers more advanced versions of 
CP/M, as well as related software products. No doubt, more products will be 
announced in the near future from Digital Research. 

Gary and Digital Research added an assembler, debugger, text editor, and a 
number of system utilities to CP/M with time which allowed the user to write pro¬ 
grams, store and retrieve data, and in general utilize the full capacity of a microcom¬ 
puter. However, its most important contribution was that CP/M was not designed 
around any one manufacturer’s hardware but rather, was written so that it could be 
used, with the proper modifications, on almost any microcomputer. This was a large 
step forward, since it meant that programmers could develop software such as more 
sophisticated BASIC interpreters, text editors, and other software in the CP/M envi¬ 
ronment and be assured that it would run and be available on the hardware of many 
manufacturers. 

Over the past seven years, CP/M has emerged as the “de facto standard” operat¬ 
ing system for 8-bit microcomputers. Even microcomputers which don’t use the 
8080, 8085, or Z-80 microprocessors (such as the Apple II®) have retrofit boards 
available which allow the owner to add a Z-80 microprocessor to the unit and run 
CP/M programs. 

In the past several years the microcomputer marketplace has expanded in two new 
directions: multiuser and 16-bit microcomputers. Much of Digital Research's efforts 
in the last two years has involved designing and marketing two new products to meet 
the needs of these markets. These products are MP/M, which is a multiuser deriva- 
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tive of CP/M, and CP/M-86, which is a version of CP/M for 16-bit microcomputers. 
(Actually, the CP/M for 8-bit microcomputers is now called CP/M-80 to distinguish 
it from CP/M-86. It is CP/M-80 that we will discuss in this book, although the two 
operating systems are very similar.) 


WHY CP/M IS SO POPULAR 


The CP/M operating system has been around for over seven years and during that 
time a huge number of programs have been written to run under it. There are busi¬ 
ness programs, educational programs, games, programming aids, high-level lan¬ 
guages, and other special-purpose programs, such as data communications programs, 
available for the CP/M environment. 



WHY IS CP/M SO POPULAR? 


There are hundreds of companies offering software products that run under 
CP/M. You may write the following addresses for more information. 


CP/M Software Index 
Small Systems Group 
P. O. Box 5429 
Santa Monica, CA 90405 

CP/M Software Directory 
Digital Research 
P. O. Box 579 
Pacific Grove, CA 93950 
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Chart 1-1 summarizes some of the types of programs currently available which are 
CP/M compatible. In addition to those programs which are listed in Chart 1-1, there 
is a vast number of games and other entertainment-oriented programs which can be 
found in computer magazines, computer club newsletters, books, and other com¬ 
monly available sources. 


Chart 1-1. CP/M-Compatible Program Types Cur¬ 
rently Available 


Languages 

BASIC 

FORTRAN 

COBOL 

Pascal 

System Utilities 

Macroassemblers 

Symbolic debuggers 

Disassemblers 

System diagnostics 

Data base management systems 

Sort/merge 

Application Programs 

General ledger 
Accounts payable 
Accounts receivable 
Payroll 
Inventory 
Order entry 

Business simulation and modeling 
Graphics 

Tax planning and preparation 
Word processing 


WHAT IS THE FUTURE FOR CP/M? 

During their first seven years, CP/M and Digital Research have made a significant 
contribution to the field of microcomputers, whether for personal or business use. 
Without the CP/M operating system and its easy adaptability to many different 
computers, the large body of software which is currently available for microcom¬ 
puters would not be nearly as big or as sophisticated as it currently is. 

This vast library of software makes the future of CP/M very bright indeed. New 
software is constantly being developed for CP/M, ensuring its lasting popularity as 
an operating system. 
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WHAT ISTHE FUTURE FOR CP/M? 


MP/M and CP/Net are two recent Digital Research products which represent the 
current focus in the industry toward distributed processing and microcomputer net¬ 
works. The possibilities of applications involving microcomputers accessing large 
common data bases or microcomputers strung together in large networks are mind- 
boggling. CP/M, MP/M, and CP/Net have a bright future as microcomputer pro¬ 
grammers explore the capabilities of microcomputers joined together in even larger 
and more sophisticated networks. 

HOW TO USE THIS BOOK 

In the chapters which follow, we will explore the CP/M operating system in detail. 
Chapter 2 will introduce the various components of a microcomputer, explaining the 
function of each, as well as the method in which it interfaces with CP/M. 

With the preliminaries out of the way (Chapters 1 and 2), we will be ready to start 
actually using CP/M. Chapter 3 will take you through the initial steps and the basic 
commands. At this point you will have your first taste of using CP/M. All of the 
basic commands and functions are introduced here. 

Chapters 4 through 9 cover the numerous utilities which are included in the basic 
CP/M system. We will cover interrogating the system for its status; creating, moving, 
and saving data; editing a file with text or a program in it; and assembling and 
debugging an assembly language program. 
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CHAPTER 2 


ANATOMY OF A CP/M 
MICROCOMPUTER: HARDWARE 
AND SOFTWARE CONCEPTS 


Throughout this book we will be talking about microcomputers and we will be 
using several technical terms to describe them. In order to fully understand the con¬ 
cepts we are presenting, we will take a moment here to explain in detail some of these 
terms and concepts. If you are already familiar with microcomputers you may wish 
to skip this chapter entirely. 

Your computer has both physical and spiritual components; the physical are 
called hardware and the spiritual, software. We will examine the two separately, start¬ 
ing with the hardware. The software will be covered in the second half of the chapter. 

THE HARDWARE 

There are currently hundreds of microcomputers on the market which run CP/M. 
With so many different models there is a considerable diversity of features and capa¬ 
bilities. Therefore the following discussion of microcomputer hardware will not be 
specific. Instead, the common elements of these systems will be described in generic 
terms, leaving it up to the reader to extrapolate the details of his or her system into 
the discussion. 

Central Processing Unit (CPU) 

All computers contain a central processing unit (abbreviated CPU), which is the 
brain or the smarts of the computer. There are many types of CPUs and they vary in 
how much work they will do and how fast they will do that work. The particular 
CPU which CP/M was first written for was the Intel 8080. Since the original intro¬ 
duction of the Intel 8080, two more CPUs have entered the market which are for the 
most part compatible with the 8080 and on which CP/M will run. These newer CPUs 
are the Intel 8085 and the Zilog Z-80. 

Each of these CPUs has its own instruction set. An instruction set is simply the 
total repertoire of commands which the CPU will recognize and execute. The 8085 
and Z-80 execute a superset of the basic 8080 set and so in order to have CP/M run 
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on all of these CPUs Digital Research has written CP/M using only the 8080 instruc¬ 
tion set. While the 8080, 8085, and Z-80 all execute the same 8080 instruction set, the 
8085 and Z-80 CPUs operate at roughly twice the speed of the 8080. Because of this, 
the microcomputers which are being sold today use almost exclusively 8085 and Z-80 
CPUs in them. 

Memory 

There are many types of computer memory. There is the internal memory that the 
computer uses for storing the programs and data that it must execute immediately such 
as the current program. There is also mass external storage, for storing files and large 
amounts of data that are not required immediately by the computer for execution. Inter¬ 
nal memory is either random-access memory (RAM) or read-only memory' (ROM). 

Random-access memory is used where data or program steps must be stored and 
easily changed. It contains the larger portion of the internal memory in a typical 
microcomputer. 

Read-only memory, on the other hand, is used for small programs which are not 
changed at all. The initializing program which is executed as soon as the computer is 
turned on is usually stored in ROM. 

CP/M operates in the RAM section of the computer’s memory, although it is 
stored on the floppy disk, so that it is preserved when the power is turned off, since 
the contents of a computer’s RAM are lost when power is removed. 

The amount of memory in your computer is measured in bytes. A byte may be 
thought of as a single character, such as the letter “A.” Thus, four bytes of memory 
are required to store “CP/M.’' The total amount of memory in your microcomputer 
is often referred to in a type of shorthand notation called kilobytes. A kilobyte is 1024 
bytes and is often abbreviated as “K.” You have probably seen the phrase “64 K of 
RAM." This is shorthand notation for “65,536 bytes of RAM,” since 64 X 1024 = 
65,536. (A kilobyte has 1024 characters instead of 1000 since computers operate in 
binary, or base 2, instead of decimal, or base 10, as humans do. Note that 1024 is 2 10 
and is actually a “round” number in binary, just as 1000 is in decimal.) 

A standard 8-bit microcomputer can use up to 64K of memory. Some 8-bit 
microcomputers are built to utilize more than that through a technique known as 
bank switching or extended addressing. The implementation of these techniques, how¬ 
ever, varies from one manufacturer to another. Consequently, very little software 
takes advantage of this extra memory, even if it is available. 

Input/Output Ports 

Input/output, or i/o, is the third major component of the computer. This is the 
portion of the computer which allows it to communicate with the outside world. 
Typical i/o devices that are attached to a computer are printers, crt terminals, 
modems, etc. A microcomputer accomplishes this i/o with the outside world through 
ports. Each port has its own unique address, very much like the memory in the micro¬ 
computer is broken up into individually numbered addresses. Input/output ports are 
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numbered 1 to 256 in a microcomputer running CP/M. For example, a crt may be 
attached to port 12. Thus, to move data to and from the crt, the CPU must move 
characters in and out of port 12. If the CPU tried to move data in and out of any 
other port, nothing would show up on the screen, and the computer would appear to 
ignore the keyboard input. 

Logical and Physical I/O 


While Fig. 2-1 shows a typical system, it is by no means the only configuration 
available. A microcomputer can have multiple printers attached or almost any com¬ 
bination of the i/o devices listed above. One of the purposes of CP/M is to eliminate 
the need for the programmer to worry about the exact i/o configuration of the partic¬ 
ular microcomputer which the program is to run on. One of the most common meth¬ 
ods of eliminating this problem is the creation of what are referred to as logical i/o 
devices which the programmer may program for. 



BUSES: Address. Data & Control 
Fig. 2-1. Logical and physical i/o. 
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The opposite of a logical device is not an illogical device, but rather a physical 
device. A physical i/o device is the actual i/o device, whereas a logical i/o device is 
the programming representation we make of that physical device. 

Although this may sound like an awkward way of doing things on first glance, we 
actually use this logical/physical relationship all of the time in day-to-day life. For 
example, where do you go when you leave work each day? You go home of course. 
Well when someone asks you where are you going you tell them you are going 
“home.” Now the truth of the matter is that you live at 123 Main St., Anytown, USA, 
just like every other John Doe. But isn’t it so much easier to tell people that you are 
going “home” than you are going to “123 Main Street, Anytown, USA.” And if you 
have followed us this far you should also now see that “home” is where you have 
referred to for each of the ten places you have lived throughout your life. Thus, 
although your actual address changes, your response to the philosophical question of 
“where are you going?” doesn’t. Now doesn’t that make life that much easier? 

With CP/M this concept of logical devices is not only nice, it is a necessity. Since 
there are versions of CP/M for several hundred different computers, CP/M must 
allow programs to simply say “send this home” and know that the particular version 
of CP/M which is running on that machine will translate that into “send this to 123 
Main Street, Anytown, USA” or “send this to 999 Square Street, Nowheresville, 
USA” or whatever is appropriate. This translation is done for the programmer by 
CP/M. 

Thus, if a program sends information to the crt screen, it will say, in essence, 
“output to screen” (perhaps via a statement like PRINT in BASIC). Your particular 
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version of CP/M has been customized by the manufacturer of your computer so it 
interprets “output to screen” correctly and sends the information to the correct phys¬ 
ical place in the computer’s structure to accomplish this command. 

CP/M has four logical i/o devices that it talks to. They are the CONSOLE device, 
the LIST device, the PUNCH device, and the READER device. Of these, the 
PUNCH and READER devices are very rarely used in actual day-to-day applica¬ 
tions. They are used to punch and read paper tapes. With the advent of relatively low 
cost floppy disk drives, paper tape is seldom used as a storage medium. For this 
reason we will ignore the PUNCH and READER devices and concentrate on the 
CONSOLE and LIST devices throughout the rest of the book. Understand, however, 
that you may occasionally see READER and PUNCH used for some i/o device 
other than paper tape. 

The CONSOLE device is the device through which the operator makes his or her 
wishes known to the computer. The CONSOLE logical device is usually a crt termi¬ 
nal, although almost any device that allows two-way communication with the com¬ 
puter may be used. The LIST device is the principal output device used for hard copy 
(a fancy name for paper) output, such as a printer. 

Disk Drives and Diskettes 

The final component in your microcomputer is the disk drive(s). The disk drives in 
your system are used to supplement the computer’s memory. Microcomputers cur¬ 
rently utilize two different types of drives: floppy diskette drives and hard disk drives 
(also called Winchester disk drives). Floppy diskettes are small magnetic disks about 
the size of a 45-rpm record that are inserted into the drive. Hard disks are usually 
fixed and nonremovable. Programs and data are stored on the disk drives. The disk 
drive in your system will have much more storage capacity than the computer’s mem¬ 
ory; for example, a floppy diskette drive can have anywhere from 160K to 2.4M (M 
is shorthand for megabyte , which is 1 million bytes), and a hard disk anywhere from 
5M to 160M. Thus, if your computer’s memory can hold 64K bytes, a disk can hold 
about 2 l / 2 to 400 times as many bytes. We will take a closer look at disk drives in 
Chapter 4. 

The disk drive(s) in your system perform two important functions. All programs 
and data stored in your computer’s RAM are erased when you turn the power to 
your computer off. Therefore a copy of the program and data must be stored some¬ 
where that is not affected by the power. Since data is stored on a disk drive magneti¬ 
cally , it is retained when the power is turned off in the same way that the music on a 
cassette tape remains after the cassette player is turned off. 

Many programs and application data occupy more than 64K; they therefore 
exceed the capacity of your computer to store them all at the same time in its mem¬ 
ory. The second function of your disk drives is to provide extra storage for your 
computer for the data it is not currently working on. For example, the text for this 
book occupies over 200K. However, it was written one chapter at a time. The por- 
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tions of the book which were not currently being written or edited were stored on 
disk, while the chapter being worked on was stored in the computer’s memory. 

Other Components 

Your computer may have other hardware components attached to it that we have 
not discussed here. Modems, joysticks, speech synthesizers, analog-to-digital convert¬ 
ers, and other specialized pieces of hardware are often incorporated into microcom¬ 
puter systems. They are very important to many specific applications, but they do 
not directly affect the operation of CP/M. In some sense, they are no different from 
a crt or printer. For a point of reference to the foregoing discussion, they are usually 
connected to the computer via one or more i/o ports. However, CP/M normally 
deals with only two i/o devices, the CONSOLE and LIST devices. 

SOFTWARE 

We have examined the bones and the flesh of your computer and now it is time to 
look at its mind and soul. Software is the term used to refer to the programs which 
instruct your computer how to perform some useful task. 

In talking about programming, there are usually three classes of programs recog¬ 
nized by users, programmers, and the like. They are assembly languages, high-level 
languages, and application programs. The differences between these levels of pro¬ 
gramming are somewhat arbitrary, but they are based on a hierarchy shown in Fig. 
2-2. As you can see from the illustration, an operating system of one kind or another 
is required to perform i/o and system-oriented functions (nucleus). Assembly lan¬ 
guage programs are the next level of programs, followed by high-level language inter¬ 
preters and, finally, application programs. 

Assembly Language 

This is programming at its most basic level. Assembly languages are the first level 
of programming that must be done for any machine. All programs written in assem¬ 
bler are written using the native instructions of the particular central processor which 
the computer is based on. In the case of CP/M of course, this is the 8080, 8085, or Z- 
80 instruction sets. Fig. 2-3 shows a portion of a sample program written in 8080 
assembler. Again, don't worry if it looks like hieroglyphics to you. We will discuss 
the specifics of reading an assembly language program listing as well as learn in more 
detail the use of a machine language assembler in Chapter 7. 

High-Level Languages 

The next level of programming is referred to as high-level languages. These are the 
languages that programs are written in which are not machine dependent. In other 
words they are not written to utilize the instruction set of any one CPU. Languages 
such as BASIC, FORTRAN, COBOL, Pascal, and others are referred to as high-level 
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languages. Most programming is done in these languages, rather than in assembler. 
The reasons for this are twofold. 

First, high-level languages are easier to program in. Single statements in these lan¬ 
guages often take hundreds of machine language instructions to implement. Thus the 
programmer saves tremendous amounts of time, as well as reducing the number of 





□ 


Nucleus: i/o. disk. etc. 
Assembly language programs 
High-level language programs 
Application programs 


Fig. 2-2. The software hierarchy as seen in a CP/M system. 
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DIRECT: 

CALL 

FOPEN 

;OPEN FILE 


Lxi 

D,DIR$BUF 



CALL 

FSETBUF 

;SET NEW BUFFER 


PUSH 

D 



MVI 

L,3 

;LOAD COUNTER 


CALL 

FREAD 

;MOVE FIRST RECORD 

LOOP4: 

POP 

D 

;GET DISK BUFFER 


PUSH 

H 

;GET REG L OUT OF 
;THE WAY 


LXI 

H.128 



DAD 

D 

;ADD 128 TO DISK 
;BUFFER AND SAVE 


XCHG 

CALL 

FSETBUF 

;AS NEW BUFFER 


POP 

H 

;GET REG L BACK 


PUSH 

D 

;SAVE NEW BUFFER 


CALL 

FREAD 

;READ NEXT RECORD 


bcR 

L 



JNZ 

LOOP4 

TEST FOR MORE 


Fig. 2-3. Assembly language program listing where the language is for the 8080 

microprocessor. 


mistakes which will eventually have to be tracked down and corrected. There is a 
penalty for this, however. In assembly languages, the central processor executes the 
instructions directly. With high-level languages, a set of machine-level instructions 
interprets the instructions in the high-level language and in effect translates them 
into machine-level instructions, which means that an application which is program¬ 
med in a high-level language is going to execute much more slowly than the same 
program written in assembler. Fig. 2-4 shows a portion of a program written in 
BASIC. Notice that without even knowing anything about the structure and the syn¬ 
tax of a BASIC program, you can still figure out, without too much work, what this 
program is supposed to do (it simulates a pocket calculator). 

The second reason for programming in a high-level language is the transportability 
from one computer to another computer of the program (this idea of machine inde¬ 
pendence). The BASIC program listed in Fig. 2-4 could be run on almost any com¬ 
puter, regardless of the central processor, which has a BASIC language interpreter 
written for it which adheres to the American National Standards Institute standard 
for BASIC. As a matter of fact, this last feature of high-level languages is so impor¬ 
tant that each of the major high-level languages has a standard so that the interpret¬ 
ers offered by each manufacturer on their particular central processor will all be the 
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10 INPUT “ENTER TWO NUMBERS’',X,Y 
20 PRINT “ENTER 1 TO ADD” 

30 PRINT” 2 TO SUBTRACT” 

40 PRINT” 3 TO MULTIPLY” 

50 PRINT” 4 TO DIVIDE” 

60 INPUT I 

70 REM-BRANCH TO PROPER OPERATION 

80 ON I GOTO 100,200,300,400 

90 REM-ANYTHING ELSE CAUSES PROGRAM 

TO END 
95 GOTO 900 

100 REM-ADDITION 

110 LET Z = X + Y 

120 GOTO 500 

200 REM-SUBRTACTION 

210 LET Z = X - Y 

220 GOTO 500 

300 REM-MULTIPLICATION 

310 LET Z = X ★ Y 

320 GOTO 500 

400 REM-DIVISION 

410 LET Z = X/Y 

500 REM-PRINT THE ANSWER AND DO IT 

AGAIN 

510 PRINT “THE ANSWER IS”;Z 
520 GOTO 10 

900 END 


Fig. 2-4. High-level language program listing where the language is BASIC. 


same. The American National Standards Institute maintains the standards for 
BASIC, FORTRAN, and COBOL, which are by far the three most commonly used 
high-level languages. 


Application Programs 


The final level of programming is application programs. These are the programs 
which perform the desired task for the end user. Typical application programs are 
accounts receivable, word processing, order entry, spread sheet analysis, inventory 
control, and the like. Fig. 2-5 shows the operator’s screen for a typical application 
program. Application programs are typically written in one of the common high- 
level languages, although some are also written in pure assembly language and many 
are a combination of high-level and assembly languages. They are often written so 
that one or more programs interact together, creating a larger and more sophisticated 
system than if all tasks were performed separately from each other. A good example 
of this is an accounting system where the general ledger, accounts receivables. 
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2- INPUT TRANSACTIONS 7-CHART OF ACCOUNTS 

3- EDIT LIST 8-TRIAL BALANCE 

4- POST TRANSACTIONS 9-JOURNALS 

10-REGISTERS 


5- END OF MONTH 11-GENERAL LEDGER 

6- FILE MAINTENANCE 12-FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 



Fig. 2-5. Application program output. 

accounts payables, payroll, inventory, order entry, and word processing are all tied 
together into one large system. 

FURTHER READING 

We will cover some additional concepts relating to microcomputer systems in 
other sections of the book. As we explain in greater detail the way CP/M works, you 
will gain further insight into the internal workings of a microcomputer. 

This book will not, however, make you an expert in microcomputers. Before you 
panic, please realize that it is not necessary for you to become an expert in the inter¬ 
nal workings of microcomputers to own, use, and enjoy one. We will bring you to 
that stage during the course of this book. If, on the other hand, you are very anxious 
to learn more about the internal goings-on of a typical microcomputer and com¬ 
puters in general, then we would like to encourage you to seek out one or more of the 
many books written on microcomputer basics. Not only will a greater knowledge of 
computers make CP/M much easier to understand, but it will introduce you to the 
many exciting applications which microcomputers are currently opening up. Happy 
reading! 
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CHAPTER 3 


STARTING UP AND FIRST USING A 

CP/M SYSTEM 


In the previous two chapters we covered some of the basic concepts relating to 
microcomputers in general and CP/M in particular. With this background you 
should now be ready to actually start using CP/M on your microcomputer. This is 
the topic of the current chapter. 

We begin with a discussion of starting up the CP/M operating system. Next we 
will take a look at the organization and structure of CP/M; each of the components 
which make up CP/M. as well as the CP/M file structure will be covered. Finally, we 
will examine the commands and utilities which (along with the nucleus) make up the 
CP/M operating system. 

When you finish this chapter you will actually be able to begin to use CP/M and 
your microcomputer in real applications. All of the basic commands and functions 
are covered. Of course, as you become more familiar with the operation of CP/M 
you will want to know more about its advanced features and capabilities. These are 
covered in Chapters 4 through 9. However, the material in this chapter should get 
you started. 

From this point in the book on, we will be giving examples of the CP/M operating 
system in actual use. You are encouraged to try the examples as they are presented 
on your computer. We will show you what to expect on the screen or printer as 
output, and what you should input so that you will be able to recreate the examples 
we have listed. 

The first thing you must always do when you start the computer up is load CP/M 
into the computer’s memory so that the computer can begin executing it. As we saw 
in the last chapter, CP/M operates in the RAM memory of your computer. One of 
the characteristics of RAM memory is that it is erased when the power to your com¬ 
puter is turned off. Therefore, each time you turn your system off, the CP/M operat¬ 
ing system is erased from your computer’s RAM memory (don’t panic, it’s still stored 
on the floppy diskette!). 

Each time the power to your computer is turned on, the operating system must be 
reloaded from the disk into the computer’s RAM memory. This process is referred to 
as booting the system , or bootstrapping the system. The process of booting CP/M. and 
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other similar operating systems for that matter, usually remains a mystery for most 
people. Therefore, let us digress for a moment and learn more about it. 

BOOTING A CP/M SYSTEM 

As was explained earlier in the book, an operating system is a specialized pro¬ 
gram that, among other things, allows the computer to read and write data and 
other programs from a floppy disk or hard disk drive. A program such as an oper¬ 
ating system is necessary to allow this function to be performed. This leaves us 
with a bit of a Catch-22 circular problem; in order to get the operating system off 
the disk and into the microcomputer memory when we turn the power on, we need 
the operating system in memory already! The solution to this problem is the “boot¬ 
strap loader.” 

A microcomputer can be built in such a way as to read the first sector of the first 
track of a disk drive into the lowest memory locations, every time power is turned 
off and then on, or the RESET switch is depressed. If a small program is stored on 
the disk in track 0, sector 1, which in turn loads in a larger program (the operating 
system), then we can get around our problem. This is shown in Figs. 3-1A and 
3-IB. 

Once the CP/M system is booted, it will display the following screen. This will 
mean that CP/M is reserving the first xxK bytes of memory for its use and the use of 
programs under its control. The term xx is some number between 32 and 64. Please 
note that it is possible to have more RAM in your computer than the number speci¬ 
fied in xx. It is not uncommon to find people using a 48K or 56K CP/M system in a 
computer with 64K of RAM. Also, y.y is the version number of the particular of 
CP/M being used. As we are writing this book the latest version number for CP/M is 
2.2. There will undoubtedly be new versions of CP/M with time, and all of the infor- 
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(A) Reading track 0, section 1, into low RAM—CP/M bootstrap program. 



(B) Reading all sectors of tracks 0 and 1 into upper RAM—CP/M system. 


Fig. 3-1. Bootstrapping CP/M into RAM. 
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mation contained in the examples may not be completely correct for your particular 
version. However, don’t despair. Your CP/M manual will in most cases explain 
whatever differences there may be between the various versions. Enough said. 

This process of booting is called a cold boot. It is very similar to starting a cold car 
in the morning; it was not running recently enough to do us any good. A cold boot 
on a microcomputer happens after the power has been turned off and then back on. 
The other type of boot is, oddly enough, a warm boot , which happens after we run a 
program or utility and exit back to CP/M. 

During a cold boot the special “loader” program stored in track 0, sector 1, of the 
disk drive must be used to load CP/M into your computer’s memory (see Fig. 3-1). A 
warm boot, on the other hand, already has CP/M loaded into memory, so this loader 
program is not necessary. 

At this point the distinction between cold and warm boots is probably a little hazy. 
A more complete discussion, however, requires familiarity with the component parts 
of CP/M. Therefore we will put this discussion on hold temporarily while we dissect 
a typical CP/M environment. 

CP/M MEMORY USAGE AND ORGANIZATION 

In all CP/M computers the maximum amount of memory which the CPU can 
address is 65,536 bytes (64K, where K = 1024 bytes). What we mean by this is that 
every memory location has an address, just like the ones that the Post Office gives us. 
These addresses are numbered consecutively from 0 to 65,535. This allows the 
programmer to issue commands such as “copy the byte of information at 1253 into 
45.892” and allows the CPU to easily execute these commands. 

The CP/M operating system divides the available memory into a number of dis¬ 
tinct blocks and reserves certain specific area for its own use. The only memory loca¬ 
tions which are reserved for CP/M are located in the lowest portion (the section with 
the lowest addresses) so that a CP/M system may be run on a microcomputer system 
containing anywhere from 32K bytes to 64K bytes of main memory. (Unfortunately 
this makes it difficult to adapt CP/M to microcomputers which reserve the first 256 
bytes of memory for some special use.) Fig. 3-2 shows the memory layout of a 64K 
microcomputer running under CP/M. If there is less than 64K of main memory, then 
the TOP OF MEMORY address is lower. Since the size of the CP/M operating sys¬ 
tem remains the same, the way CP/M adjusts to different amounts of memory is by 
expanding or compressing the amount of memory allocated for programs to run in. 
There are times, however, when it is useful to store and run a program outside of this 
area. One of the features of the CP/M operating system is its ability to run under 
many different combinations of memory and i/o devices. Thus it is perfectly accepta¬ 
ble to have CP/M occupy the first, say, 42K of main memory and have a 24K pro¬ 
gram reside in the upper memory. Fig. 3-3 shows this. 

This flexibility of location in memory is supervised by the MOVCPM utility. At 
this point it will suffice to say MOVCPM takes each of the individual modules in the 
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TOP OF MEMORY 
65.535 > 


256 > 
0> 

BOTTOM OF MEMORY 


BIOS 

Basic Input/Dutput 
System 


BOOS 

Basic Disk Operating 
System 


CCP 

Console Command 
Processor 


\ 

\ 


TPA 

Transient Program Area 
(Your Program) 


Reserved for CP/M 


h 


Fig. 3-2. Memory layout for CP/M in a 64K system. All of memory is used by CP/M. 


CP/M operating system (BDOS, BIOS, and CCP) and modifies them in such a way 
as to allow them to operate in the locations which they will be occupying in the new 
size system. Chapter 4 will deal in depth with SYSGEN and MOVCPM, the two 
utilities which are used to modify and move CP/M systems around. 

BDOS (Basic Disk Operating System) 

BDOS is the portion of the CP/M which handles all of the basic disk file transac¬ 
tions, such as reading and writing a record from or to a disk, the dynamic allocation 
and deallocation of disk space, and other disk-oriented tasks. BDOS, unlike BIOS, is 
entirely machine-independent; in other words, BDOS is the same for all microcom¬ 
puters, regardless of the particular disk drive interface or the particular combination 
of input and output devices hooked up to the computer. BDOS may be considered 
the core or the heart of CP/M. 
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NEW TOP OF MEMORY 
43.007 > 


256> 

0> 

BOTTOM OF MEMORY 



This memory area is free 
for special use by you. It 
was freed by lowering 
CP/M's top of memory. 


Fig. 3-3. A memory arrangement for CP/M where a free memory area is obtained 
above BIOS. 


BIOS (Basic Input/Output System) 

BIOS is the second major subsection of the CP/M operating system. BIOS con¬ 
tains all of the programming in CP/M that is machine-dependent. Thus it is in BIOS 
that all input/output programs (such as those for the console device, the disk con¬ 
troller interface, and the list device) are contained. It is through the BIOS/BDOS 
concept that as many microcomputers as there are are able to all run CP/M. BDOS 
and BIOS make up the nucleus of CP/M. They are always present, whether an appli¬ 
cation program or a CP/M utility is being run. 

CCP (Console Command Processor) 

The CCP is the portion of CP/M which controls all of the interaction with the 
operator in the “command” mode of operation, i.e.. when a user program is not 
running and in control of the computer. We will deal with the CCP in more detail 
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further on in the chapter when we talk about resident commands. For now we will 
leave it that the CCP is the part of CP/M which allows programs to be loaded into 
the TPA and run, files to be listed, created, deleted, and other “housekeeping” func¬ 
tions performed. 

Transient Program Area (TPA) 

The TPA is very simply the area in main memory, between memory location 256, 
the top of the lower memory reserved for CP/M, and the bottom of BDOS. It is 
where user programs are stored and executed under CP/M. CP/M loads user pro¬ 
grams into this area starting at location 256 and works upward, filling bytes until 
either the program is completely loaded or the system is out of the memory available 
for the TPA. The TPA’s size varies with the amount of available RAM in your com¬ 
puter. CCP. BDOS, and BIOS are fixed in size. Notice that the diagram of the CP/M 
memory allocation (Fig. 3-2) shows the TPA running into the bottom of the CCP, 
not the bottom of BDOS as we have mentioned previously. The truth of the matter is 
that the TPA and the CCP overlap each other. Whenever a program is too large to 
reside only in unallocated memory, CP/M will load a program right over the CCP in 
order to gain the additional room needed for the program. When the program has 
finished and wishes to return control to the CCP, then the CCP is reloaded from the 
disk in what is referred to as a “warm boot.” 

As we saw, a cold boot reads in the whole CP/M operating system. A warm boot, on 
the other hand, reads in only the CCP. The rest of CP/M is assumed to be intact since 
there has been no power down, and the program or utility, if it operates properly, will 
not alter the memory containing the other CP/M modules (BIOS and BDOS). 

FILES 

The beauty of CP/M, and one reason for its popularity, is its file handling ability. 
A file is any collection of data, text, or program instructions which are stored on a 
floppy disk. All files are referenced by an eight-character filename followed by a 
three-character file type designator or extension. Examples of valid CP/M filenames 
are given below: 

STAT.COM GENLEDG.DAT B00K.TXT 

PROGRAM.BAS PROGRAM.PRN B00K.BAK 

The filename may contain any ASCII character with the exception of “?”, 
and Thus the following CP/M filenames are invalid: 

PAY1 2:83. DAT (Uses the character “:”) 

INVENTORY.BAS (Filename too long) 

Wildcards, Ambiguous, and Unambiguous Filenames 

CP/M has a clever feature which allows the user to refer to more than one file at a 
time and to perform operations on a group of related files. It accomplishes this by 
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allowing what is referred to as ambiguous filenames (yes, as opposed to unambigu¬ 
ous filenames). The examples of filenames which we gave above are unambiguous 
filenames; they reference one and only one CP/M file. An ambiguous filename on 
the other hand will referrence one or more CP/M files. CP/M accomplishes this with 
the use of “wildcards,” which are used exactly like wildcards are used in poker or 
other card games. The two CP/M wildcards are the characters and “?”. The “?” 
character means “match any single character” in this location in the filename. Thus 
the following files would all be referenced by typing the ambiguous filename of 
PAY77-83.DAT: 


PAY01-83.DAT 

PAY04-83.DAT 

PAY07-83.DAT 


PAY02-83.DAT 

PAY05-83.DAT 

PAY08-83.DAT 


PAY03-83.DAT 

PAY06-83.DAT 

PAY09-83.DAT 


The utility of this is not having to type the name of each and every file in order to 
have CP/M or one of the CP/M utilities reference it. 

The “*” wildcard simply means “pad with Ts.” Thus if you wanted to find all the 
BASIC program files with a file type of .BAS, you could type either 

????????.BAS or ★.BAS 


As we get further into the specific CP/M commands and utilities, you will begin to 
see more and more the value of ambiguous filenames. We will abbreviate an unam¬ 
biguous filename as “ufn” and an ambiguous filename as “afn.” 


A>DIR PAY77-83 DAT 


PAY01-8 3.DAT 
PAY02-8 3.DAT 
PAY03-8 3.DAT 
PAY04-8 3.DAT 
PAY05-8 3.DAT 
PAY06-8 3.DAT 
PAY07-8 3.DAT 
PAY08-8 3.DAT 





File Types 

There are several file types which have a special meaning to either CP/M, one or 
more of the standard CP/M utilities, or one of the high-level languages and other 
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programs available for use with CP/M. In order to avoid confusion at a later date, it 
is best to use the following file types for their specific purpose only. This way you 
will not be surprised later on when you want to erase all BASIC program source code 
files from the disk and you have forgotten that some time before you gave the only 
copy of a valuable text file the file type .BAS. Chart 3-1 gives the accepted file types 
for CP/M. 


Chart 3-1. File Types for CP/M 

.ASM ASM source code 

.BAK ED generated backup 

.BAS BASIC-E, CBASIC, or MBASIC source code 

.CRF Relocatable assembler cross-reference 

.COB COBOL source 

.DAT ASCII data (FORTRAN default) 

.FOR FORTRAN source code 

.INT BASIC-E, CBASIC object code 

.MAC Relocatable assembler source 

.LST BASIC-E, CBASIC listing 

.OVR COBOL compiler overlay 

.PRN Listing (assembler, FORTRAN, COBOL, etc.) 

.REL Relocatable object (relocatable assembler, 

FORTRAN, etc.) 

.SUB SUBMIT command file 

.SYM Assembler symbol table 

.XRF Absolute assembler cross-reference table 
.$$$ ED or PIP temporary file 


Dynamic File Allocation 

A file under CP/M can be as short as 0 bytes of data, or as large as the total 
amount of space available on a disk. One of the functions of the BDOS module in 
CP/M is the management and allocation of disk space for the files. As a file gets 
larger, CP/M allocates additional space on the disk for that particular file. This is all 
very straightforward. However, what sets CP/M apart from some of the other oper¬ 
ating systems available is its ability to reclaim allocated space from a file as that file 
gets smaller. This process of assigning disk space as a file gets larger and reclaiming 
disk space as a file gets smaller is called “dynamic file allocation.” 

The actual mechanics of the CP/M dynamic file allocation are very similar to the 
way a typical business establishment files its records. The disk can be equated with a 
file cabinet and a file with a certain drawer in that file cabinet. Thus if you would like 
to get the payroll records for July, you go to the file cabinet with the payroll records in 
it (place the payroll disk in the disk drive), and open the drawer marked “July 
Records” (access the file PAY07-83.DAT). Once inside the drawer of the file cabinet 
you will find a series of folders, each of which contains some amount of data. CP/M 
breaks its files up into records of 128 bytes per record. Thus a file can have as many 
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records in it as necessary, up to the amount of available space on the disk Just as you 
can have as many folders in a drawer of a file cabinet as it will physically hold. CP/M 
will allow you to ask for, say, the fifteenth record in the file PAY07-83.DAT. It will 
then transfer the 128 bytes of information in that record into the microcomputer mem¬ 
ory where it can be examined and/or changed, and then CP/M will transfer the record 
containing the new information back to the fifteenth record of PAY07-83.DAT. 

CP/M keeps track of where all of the records in a given file are on the disk in a 
special location also on the disk called the directory. The directory has an entry for 
each of the files on the disk, which tells how long each of the files is and where it is 
located on the disk. Files are created or erased on a disk by either writing or erasing a 
directory entry. 

RESIDENT COMMANDS 

The CCP is the portion of CP/M that most users will have the most interaction 
with. Thus we will spend some time here discussing some of the things that the CCP 
can do for you. 

CP/M will execute two types of commands: resident and transient. Resident com¬ 
mands are the commands whose programs are permanently resident in the CCP and 
may be used at any time. Transient commands are commands whose programs are 
stored on a disk. Transients may or may not be called on at any time, depending on 
whether they are present on the disk currently in the system. In order to help further 
distinguish between the two, transient commands are usually called “system utilities.” 


CP/M CONTROL CHARACTER COMMANDS 

The CP/M Console Command Processor (CCP) will accept several control 
character commands which will help you as you are using CP/M. All CP/M 
control character commands consist of an ASCII control character typed at the 
keyboard. A control character is displayed on your console device as an “up 
arrow” (f), followed by a letter, A-Z. For example, control-S is notated fS. 

In order to enter a control character you depress the control key on your key¬ 
board (usually marked CTRL). Hold that key down and then press the letter. It is 
important that the control key is depressed while you type the letter key. 

The following control characters are the most commonly used. 

|H -Backspace. This will move the cursor back one position and erase the 
last character entered. 

fU —Erase Line. This will erase the entire line you have just entered. The 
line will not be erased from the screen (instead the cursor is moved 
down one row), but it is erased internally in the computer’s memory. 

fS —Start/Stop Console Output. This command is used to start and stop the 
output to the console. For example, if you have a large number of files 
on a disk, and the directory is about to scroll off the screen, typing 
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CTRL-S will stop the output. You can then read the first part of the 
directory. When you are done reading, type CTRL-S again, and the out¬ 
put will resume, displaying the last part of the directory. 

fP -Start/Stop Printer Echo. This command is used to start and stop the 
echoing of all characters on the console screen to the printer. If, for 
example, you wished to obtain a permanent copy of the directory of a 
certain disk, type CTRL-P before you enter the DIR command (see 
below). The directory will now be printed on both the console screen 
as well as the printer. Typing CTRL-P a second time will turn the 
printer echo off. 

|C -Warm Boot. Entering a CTRL-C will cause your system to execute a 
warm boot. 


CP/M provides several resident commands for the user. These commands are 
interpreted and immediately executed by the CCP. The CCP alerts the user to its 
readiness, willingness, and ability to jump to the user’s aid by displaying what is 
called the ‘"prompt.” The prompt is a rather innocuous little thing that appears on 
the console screen as shown below. The letter A with the “greater than” symbol lets 
the user know that disk A is the current disk, that is, the disk which will be assumed 
to be referenced until further notice, and that it is ready to accept a command. (Fol¬ 
lowing the prompt A> is the cursor [], which is where the next character will appear 
when we strike a key). 



CP/M assumes that the disk which the operating system was booted off of is the A 
disk, that the A disk is the disk “currently” being addressed. The other drives in the 
system are referenced B, C, D, etc. In other words, the A> tells us that subsequent 
CP/M commands will assume the A drive is the drive which you would like refer- 
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enced. In order to change the current disk to one of the other disks in the system the 
user simply types the following. 



Typing B: says “switch to drive B:” to CP/M. CP/M will return with the B> 
prompt to let the user know that drive B is now the current drive. A word of caution 
is in order at this point. If you try and log into a drive which is not currently physi¬ 
cally in your system, i.e., you try to reference drive D: in a two-drive system, CP/M 
will go off into never-never land and you will have to cold boot your system to get it 
to snap out of it. 

CP/M has six built-in or resident commands, as opposed to transient commands 
which are loaded in from the disk and then executed. The resident commands are: 

DIR Returns a directory of the current disk 

ERA Erases a file from a disk 

REN Renames a file 

TYPE Types out the contents of a file to the current console device, such as 
the crt 

SAVE Saves the contents of memory as a file on the disk 

USER Changes the current user number 

We will now examine each of these special and often used resident commands. 

DIR 

Perhaps the command you’ll use more often than any other is DIR. The DIR, or 
directory , command allows the user to interrogate the disk to determine which files 
are on that disk. With DIR you can ask for a specific file, a group of files (using an 
unambiguous filename), or simply a general directory of a disk. The DIR function 
also allows you to access a disk other than the current one without changing “cur¬ 
rent” disk. This is done by either typing DIR B: or some other drive reference (C, D, 
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THE CONSOLE COMMAND PROCESSOR 


etc.) or DIR B: BOOK.TXT where an ambiguous or unambiguous filename is pre¬ 
ceded by a disk designation. The directory will be laid out in four columns. 

If you were to type, for example: 
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CP/M would return all of the files with a file type of .COM on disk B. Recall 
is a wildcard. 


TYPE 


The TYPE command will type out the contents of a file to the console device 
(usually the crt). This is usually the best way to quickly examine a file. The file 
must be a text file (i.e., it must contain ASCII characters) and it must have an 
unambiguous filename. The reason that the file must be a text file (such as .BAS, 
.FOR) is that object code files (files with file types of .COM, .REL, .CRF, etc.) 
have characters in them which could be interpreted as control characters and will 
tend to make the screen go crazy. In addition, since object code is machine reada¬ 
ble, it is usually not human readable. Text files, data files, and program source 
listings will be readable using the TYPE command. Some of the file types that can 
be TYPEd are .BAS. .FOR. .ASM, .MAC, .PRN, .LST, etc. To invoke the TYPE 
command simply type 



This example lists the program source code for a BASIC program called 
GENLEDG.BAS to the console device. If a crt is being used as a console device, it is 
desirable to have the display pause as the screen will often scroll much faster than 
you can read. At any time, a CTRL-S can be typed to cause the display to freeze. 
Whenever another CTRL-S is typed the display scrolling will resume. You may abort 
the listing of a file by typing any character other than a CTRL-S while the listing is 
under way. 

TYPE will not accept ambiguous filenames. Thus the following is an unacceptable 
use of TYPE. (In this case how would CP/M know which BASIC file you wanted 
typed?) 
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ERA 

The ERA, or erase , command is used to erase one or more files from the currently 
logged disk. The ERA command will accept both ambiguous and unambiguous 
filenames. Since ERA *.* is a valid command using an unambiguous filename and 
considering the fact that this command will erase all files on the currently logged 
disk, CP/M will prompt the console with 

ALL FILES (Y/N)? 

and wait for a Y response before it proceeds with such a potentially destructive com¬ 
mand. As a safety precaution it is always a good idea to precede the ERA command 
with a DIR command so that you are sure you are erasing the file from the correct 
disk. One of the most commonly made mistakes using ERA in a multidrive system is 
erasing the right file, but on the wrong drive! 
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The command on the screen at the bottom of p. 44 will erase all BASIC source code 
files on the current disk. 

REN 

The REN, or rename , function allows you to change the name of a file from one 
name to another, while leaving the file itself intact. Renaming has many useful appli¬ 
cations. The general form is shown below. 

The following command renames TEXT.TXT to TEXT.BAK. It is important to 
remember that the new name comes first , followed by the old name. If a file of the 
new name already exists, CP/M will abort the operation and print “FILE EXISTS” 
on the console. If CP/M can’t find a file on the current drive with the old name then 
it will print “NOT FOUND” on the console. The new name may be preceded by a 
drive reference if you want to rename a file not on the current disk. The command 
for this would be 



To avoid confusion, CP/M will not accept unambiguous filenames in the REN 
function. 

USER 

The USER command lets you set up and use different user groups on a diskette. 
Each user appears to have his or her own files and directory. CP/M supports sixteen 
user groups or user numbers on each diskette, and they are numbered from 0 to 15. 
Each time that you cold boot your system the current user number for all drives is set 
to 0. 
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In order to change from one user number to another, enter the command 
USER n 

where n is the new user number you wish to switch to. Note that although you are 
still on the same drive, A in this instance, the files which were in the previous user 
number (the one you just changed from) are no longer available to you. An example 
will help to clarify this. Assume user number 0 contained the files STAT.COM, 
PIP.COM, ED.COM, and ASM.COM. User number 3 contained DDT.COM, 
MOVCPM.COM, and SYSGEN.COM. We will ask for a directory of drive A, user 0, 
change to user 3, and then ask for a directory of user 3. 



As you can see, though the seven files are physically all on the same disk, they are 
maintained in their separate user areas. 

Of course, the same file may show up in more than one user area on a disk. For 
example, STAT.COM could be placed in both user areas, and it would be displayed 
in each directory. This, however, would require two copies of the program: one for 
user 0, the other for user 3. This means there are two copies of STAT.COM on the 
disk in drive A, resulting in less disk space available for other programs and data. 

What, then, you might ask, is the purpose of user numbers? In systems utilizing 
floppy diskette drives only, user numbers are not that useful. The total amount of 
files on a floppy is 64-128, usually not large enough to justify breaking it down into 
smaller units. The user command will be of great value, though, on systems contain¬ 
ing a hard disk drive. 

A 5M-byte hard disk drive might contain as many as 200-300 files when it is full. 
Not only would you be not likely to access any more than 20-30 in any given appli¬ 
cation (for example a typical General Ledger program could contain 15 program 
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modules or files and 10 data files), but that many directory entries would fill several 
screenfuls, making file lookup very difficult. 

The answer to this problem is user areas. By grouping files pertaining to a certain 
application together in a user area, the size of the directory becomes manageable (the 
smaller size also speeds up disk accesses noticeably). When it comes time to change 
from one application to another, you need simply switch user number. 

The actual application and day to day use of the USER areas are a bit inflexible in 
CP/M 2. First, determining the user number you are currently in requires use of the 
STAT utility. Further, moving a file between users is obtuse and first requires the use 
of DDT and SAVE. To see how this is done, consult CP/M Bible by Mitchell Waite 
and John Angermeyer, published by Howard W. Sams & Co., Inc. 

SAVE 

SAVE is the final CCP resident command. SAVE is used mainly by those involved 
in assembly language programming: thus we will discuss SAVE only briefly here. A 
much more in-depth discussion can be found in the chapters on ASM and DDT. 
SAVE places n pages (256-byte blocks) into a file on a disk from the TPA. The 
following command will save the first five pages of memory in the file 
PROGRAM.COM. 



TRANSIENT COMMANDS (UTILITIES) 

The most convenient CP/M commands to use are the five CCP commands which 
we just discussed because they are built into the operating system. They are always 
there and are quick to respond because you don’t have to wait for them to be read in 
from the disk. They take up space, however, and can only do so much. Therefore 
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some of the more lengthy CP/M utilities must be stored on disk and called in when 
they are needed. 



TRANSIENT COMMANDS 

These programs are usually called utilities, in order to differentiate them from the 
resident commands. They must have a file type .COM and they are written to be 
loaded into memory starting at location 256. CP/M has several standard utilities 
which are supplied with the system. They are: 

STAT.COM ED.COM 

ASM.COM PIP.COM 

DUMP.COM SYSGEN.COM 

XSUB.COM SUBMIT.COM 

We will cover each of these utilities in much more depth in later chapters in addi¬ 
tion to some other utilities which are not a part of the stock CP/M set of programs 
and which are usually supplied by the various microcomputer manufacturers. 

The general form to invoke a utility is to simply type the name of the utility. 
Notice, however, that only the filename, and not the .COM file type is entered. The 
first screen on p. 49 will invoke the STAT utility. 

Utilities, like the resident commands, usually request some brief instructions as to 
exactly what function you would like to have performed. CP/M has the ability to 
pass these instructions along to the utilities, or, if you wish, the utility will specifi¬ 
cally ask you questions if no instructions are given when the utility is invoked. In 
order to pass commands on to the utility, simply type the command after the name 
of the utility and before you hit the carriage return. The following will pass the com- 


DDT.COM 

L0AD.C0M 

M0VCPM.C0M 
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mand “*.COM” on to the STAT utility, load STAT into memory, and execute the 
command. 



We will cover each of the standard CP/M utilities in detail in the following chap¬ 
ters. However, these nine utilities are not the only ones available. Many programmers 
have written utilities which perform such necessary functions as formatting an 
unused diskette, listing an ASCII file to the list device, and other functions too 
numerous to go into here. 

A list of these programs may be obtained by writing the CP/M User’s Group 
(CPMUG) at 164 West 83rd Street, New York, NY 10024. Although there is no 
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membership in this user’s group, you will have access to all of the programs con¬ 
tained in the CP/M User’s Group Library for basically the cost of the diskettes 
which the programs are distributed on. If you plan to do any programming, you 
should consult CPMUG first to make sure that the program you are interested in 
does not exist already in the Library. There is no sense reinventing the wheel, unless 
you want to write a program as a learning exercise, or you just plain enjoy 
programming. 
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CREATING AND COPYING CP/M 
DISKS: FORMAT, SYSGEN, AND PIP 


In the last chapter we examined the basics of using CP/M: booting your system, 
the various resident CP/M commands, and how to invoke a program. In this chapter 
you will learn how to create the disks you will need for running various application 
programs on your microcomputer. 

We will discuss both floppy diskettes and hard disks (also referred to as 
Winchester disks). Although the majority of microcomputers in use today employ 
only floppy diskette drives, increasing numbers of purchasers are buying microcom¬ 
puters with hard disk drives or adding them on to their system at a later date. 


DISK BASICS 

During the relatively few years that the microcomputer has existed, the prolifera¬ 
tion of types of disk drives has been mind boggling. Originally, there existed one 
type: the 8-inch (20.3-cm), single-density, single-sided drive. There now exist 8-inch 
(20.3-cm), 5 l / 4 -inch (13.3-cm), and 3 1 />-inch (8.9-cm), single-sided, double-sided flop¬ 
pies and 14-inch (35.5-cm), 8-inch (20.3-cm), 5%-inch (13.3-cm), and 3 l / 2 -inch (8.9- 
cm) hard disk drives with storage capacity ranging anywhere from 5M bytes to 160M 
bytes. In addition, hard disk drives are now available in fixed and removable media 
versions. 

Despite all of this diversity the basic operation of all of these drives is the same. 
Each drive records your data magnetically on a rotating disk. The disk is made of 
Mylar in the case of floppy diskettes and aluminum for hard disks. The disks are 
coated with a magnetically sensitive coating that is very similar to the coating put on 
cassette tapes. 

The Mylar disk used in a floppy diskette is sealed in a protective jacket. A “win¬ 
dow” is cut out of the jacket, allowing the read/write head of the disk drive to come 
in contact with the diskette. While a floppy diskette drive can accommodate only one 
floppy diskette drive at a time, a hard disk usually has more than one disk (called 
platters) in each drive. 
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How Information Is Stored on a Disk 

Your data is stored on a disk drive in blocks which are typically 128, 256, 512, or 
1024 bytes in length. Each of these blocks is referred to as a sector. Each sector has a 
unique address or location on the disk, and information is stored and retrieved by 
telling the disk controller to read or write information in a specific sector. The sectors 
are laid out on the disk in concentric circular tracks , with a specified number of 
sectors per track, as shown in Fig. 4-1. 

In addition to a track and sector number, each sector can have a side (in the case of 
floppy diskettes) or head number. For example, in a floppy diskette drive, side 0 
would be the top side of the diskette and side 1 the bottom. In a hard disk drive with 
two platters, head 0 would be the top side of the top platter, head 1 the bottom side 
of the top platter, head 2 the top side of the bottom platter, and head 3 the bottom 
side of the bottom platter. 

In order to read or write data, the controller must specify the exact sector desired, 
such as track 44, sector 5, side 1. The disk drive mechanism will move the read/write 
head over the desired sector and either read data from the sector or write data to the 
sector. If this sounds a little complicated, don't worry; you will not be required to 
figure out which track, sector, and side to read or write the data. CP/M will handle 
all of these calculations for you. We are providing this information only so you won’t 
be quite so confused when you encounter the terms track, sector, and side when 
purchasing diskettes and the like. 

Single Density vs Double Density 

Floppy diskettes may usually be formatted using one of two recording methods. 
The original method (when floppy diskettes were first introduced) is called single 
density. Advances in technology since then have permitted disk drives to utilize 
another method called double density , which stores, as the name implies, twice the 
amount of data on the same diskette. (Actually, in many cases a diskette recorded in 
double density will store more than twice the amount of data as the same diskette in 
single density.) 

As you will see later in this chapter it is important that you know which method is 
used on your diskettes. The issue of single vs double density applies to floppy disket¬ 
tes only; hard disk drive uses only one recording method (which is different from 
either floppy recording method). 

The Care and Handling of Your Disks 

This section is primarily concerned with floppy diskettes. If your system contains a 
hard disk drive, then the platter itself is usually not removable. Instead, it has been 
permanently sealed inside an airtight case. The floppy diskette is an entirely different 
matter. 
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FLOPPY DO’S AND DON’TS 

1. DON’T—touch the diskette surface. The recording surface is the shiny plastic 
visible through the oval hole or “window” in the diskette’s protective jacket. 
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(recording surface) 

••Rotating spindle enters this hole, grabs disk.and spins it. 

Fig. 4-1. Diskette track/sector layout. 

2. DON’T-bend or fold your diskettes. The diskette must always turn easily in 
its jacket. Folding or bending the diskette may cause the diskette to bind, mak¬ 
ing it useless for storing data. 

3. DONT-leave a diskette in the disk drive when you turn off the power. This 
may cause inadvertent erasure of the information on your diskette. 
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4. DON’T-let your diskettes get dirty. Dirt, dust, coffee, etc., will wreak havoc 
with diskettes. Always store diskettes in the paper sleeves or in a binder when 
they’re not in use. 

5. DO label all of your diskettes. Usually with a title or some description of their 
contents. 

6. DO make backup copies of all of your diskettes. 

To a floppy diskette it is a harsh world in which we live. Dirt, sun, fingerprints, 
magnetic fields, plus several other hazards make storing data error-free extremely 
difficult. We recommend, therefore, that you give your floppy diskettes a break; fol¬ 
low the rules listed above diligently. Failure to do so will result in the Computer 
Corollary of Murphy’s Theorem, about destroying your most important data at the 
time you can least afford it. 

FORMATTING A BLANK DISKETTE 

Formatting a diskette accomplishes two purposes in most systems, purposes which 
are vital to the error-free operation of your computer. The first is that the diskette 
must be taken from its blank unrecorded state to a state that contains “marks” or 
locations for the tracks and sectors mentioned earlier. These marks specify the physi¬ 
cal locations of the tracks and sectors on the diskette surface. This is how CP/M tells 
where a particular file is located. For each file CP/M maintains a list of the sectors 
that it is using. (The sectors for a file may be distributed all over the disk, in several 
different tracks.) To locate a particular file CP/M simply finds the certain sectors 
that comprise the file. 

When the disk is first formatted the sectors are in the “empty” state; that is, they are 
unfilled and contain no data. You can imagine that a blank diskette is like a virgin plot 
of land destined to be a parking lot, with lanes not painted in. When the disk is 
formatted it is like laying down the lanes for the parking lot (except on the disk the 
lanes are closely packed concentric magnetic rings on the disk surface). The lanes allow 
the cars to be stored in logical easy to access (we hope) manner. Formatting lays down 
the magnetic equivalent of lanes (tracks and sectors) on the disk for the data. Empty 
lots with all lanes in place are equivalent to sectors all set up but empty. 

Formatting may also be considered similar to erasing music from a cassette tape. 
In both cases “quiet” data is written or recorded on the diskette or cassette. 

The second purpose is to allow you to change the particular format of a diskette 
from one format to another. Thus if you would like to change a diskette from single 
to double density so that you can store more information on it, then you must 
reformat it before you try to use it in its new capacity. 

Most manufacturers supply some sort of utility to perform this initialization func¬ 
tion. It is usually a program called FORMAT.COM. However, since this is not a 
utility supplied by Digital Research as part of the stock CP/M set of programs, it 
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may be called something else by the manufacturer. In order to run most FORMAT 
programs, you place a diskette with the FORMAT utility in drive A: and place the 
diskette which you want to initialize in drive B:. Then you simply type the following 
command. 

A> FORMAT 

The FORMAT program will then typically ask you a number of questions about the 
way in which you would like your diskette formatted (single or double density, 128, 
256, 512, or 1024 bytes per sector, single or double sided, etc.). After you answer 
these questions, the program will then format the diskette according to your wishes 
and then exit to CP/M. 

At this point you can use the diskette to store data, programs, and text. However, 
since the diskette does not have the CP/M operating system on it, it must be used 
with another diskette containing the system. A diskette like this with no system on it 
is called a ‘Tiles only” diskette, as opposed to a “system” diskette which contains not 
only data, program, and text files, but a copy of the CP/M operating system. In a 
typical application, drive A: must have a “system” diskette in it, and the other drives 
in the system (B:, C:, etc.) can have either a “system” diskette or a “files only” 
diskette. 

COPYING THE CP/M OPERATING SYSTEM ON YOUR NEW DISKETTE 

When you are creating a system diskette, you need to copy the CP/M operating 
system on the new diskette. You copy the system “image” (image is a word often 
used in the computer industry to describe an operating system program, which we 
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will use here since it lends itself very nicely to allegory when we talk of copying and 
duplicating the operating system) with the SYSGEN utility. 

In order to copy the CP/M system image from the diskette drive A: to drive B: 
you would perform the following steps. First, place a diskette with the CP/M system 
image and the SYSGEN and FORMAT utilities on it in drive A:. Then, place a 
blank diskette (or diskette which you don’t mind erasing, since the following steps 
will erase all information previously stored on the diskette) in drive B:. The following 
commands will then format the diskette and make an identical copy of the CP/M 
system image on the diskette in drive B:. 


A>FORMAT B: 

FORMATTING COMPLETE 
A>SYSGEN 

SOURCE DRIVE NAME:A 
SOURCE ON A, THEN TYPE RETURN 
DESTINATION DRIVE NAME:B 
DESTINATION ON B, THEN TYPE RETURN 
DESTINATION DRIVE NAME: 

A> 


The first line invokes the FORMAT utility to initialize the diskette. We will assume 
here, for the sake of argument, that the command 

FORMAT B: 

will format the diskette in drive B: in the same way that the diskette in drive A: is 
formatted (i.e., same number of bytes per sector and sectors per track). The FOR¬ 
MAT utility will respond with the message 

FORMATTING COMPLETE 

when the entire diskette has been formatted. 

The next line in our example invokes SYSGEN, the CP/M utility which we will 
use to copy the system image from diskette A: to diskette B:. You can answer the 
question of “which drive to take the system image off of’ (SOURCE DRIVE 
NAME:) with the name of any drive which contains a diskette with the CP/M sys¬ 
tem image on it. SYSGEN will then ask you what drive to move the system to (DES¬ 
TINATION DRIVE NAME:). You can answer with any drive in your system with a 
diskette in it, whether it has a system image on it already or not. 
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Once you tell SYSGEN which drive to copy the system image to, it will respond 
with a message to tell you which drive to put the system on so that you check your¬ 
self that you have not inadvertently typed in the wrong drive name. When you type a 
carriage return SYSGEN will then copy the system image from the source diskette to 
the destination diskette. In order to allow you to initialize a number of diskettes at 
one time, as you will probably want to do, SYSGEN will continue to prompt you 
with the question 

DESTINATION DRIVE NAME: 

until you answer with a carriage return, which will terminate the SYSGEN utility 
and return you to the CCP. This allows you to move the system image to any number 
of diskettes, without having to recall the SYSGEN utility each time you move CP/M 
to another diskette. 



SYSCrEN 
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MODIFYING A CP/M SYSTEM IMAGE 

Oftentimes it is necessary to change the CP/M system image to fit different 
amounts of memory. (Note that this is different from changing the BIOS module for 
a different hardware configuration. We are simply changing the amount of memory 
that the CP/M system image runs in. not the system image itself.) This can happen 
when you first get your CP/M system (which is usually a 32K system) and you need 
to configure it for the actual amount of memory in your computer, or later on, when 
you acquire more memory or need to create a CP/M system image that does not use 
all of your computer’s memory for one reason or another. The MOVCPM utility is 
provided for this purpose. 

The MOVCPM utility allows you to create a system image for any memory size. It 
is invoked with the following command: 

A>M0VCPM n * 

where n is the optional memory size (in kilobytes) and * is an indicator that the new 
system image should be preserved in memory for transfer to a diskette with the SYS- 
GEN utility. If n is omitted, then MOVCPM will examine your computer’s memory, 
starting at memory location 256, and find the highest available memory location. It 
will then create a system image to match that amount of memory that it determines 
exists. 

If the current system image is for a 32K system and you want to create a 56K 
system and place the new system image on disk B:, then you would type the follow'- 
ing commands. 



A>MOVCPM 56 ★ 

READY FOR “SYSGEN” OR 
“SAVE 32 CPM32.COM“ 
A>SYSGEN 

SOURCE DRIVE NAME: 
DESTINATION DRIVE NAME:B 
DESTINATION DRIVE NAME: 
A> 



This set of commands will modify the current 32K system image in memory to a 
56K system image. The fc ‘*” tells MOVCPM to leave the new system image in mem- 
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ory so that the SYSGEN utility can be invoked to move it to drive B:. (The statement 
“SAVE 32 CPM56.COM” need only be typed if you plan on modifying the CP/M 
image.) 

Once you have followed the steps outlined above, you will have one or more dis¬ 
kettes with a CP/M system on them. You should be able to take them, place them 
one by one into drive A:, hit the RESET button on your computer, and have the CCP 
prompt 

A> 

appear on the screen. If any of your diskettes do not do this, then they should be 
reinitialized. If you still cannot get a diskette to boot, but you have been able to 
initialize other diskettes which boot, then you most likely have a bad diskette and 
should not use it. 

At this point the new diskettes have no data, programs, or text on them, except the 
CP/M system image which we placed there with the SYSGEN utility. Next we will 
discuss the PIP utility, which will allow us to copy files from other diskettes onto our 
newly initialized diskettes on a file by file basis. 

COPYING FILES TO YOUR NEW DISKETTE 

PIP (Peripheral Interchange Program) is the CP/M transient command used to 
copy a file from one disk to another. The Peripheral Interchange Program is one of 
the more often used CP/M transients, and it can do many important things, such as 
outputting a file to a logical device such as a list device. Since 99 percent of the time 
PIP is used to copy files from disk to disk, we will leave it to the reader to consult the 
CP/M manual. An Introduction to CP/M Features and Facilities , by Digital 
Research, Inc., for details on the more esoteric PIP capabilities, or read CP/M Bible 
by Mitchell Waite and John Angermeyer (published by Howard W. Sams & Co., 
Inc.). Here we will stick with the basics. 

PIP can be invoked with or without a command line. If PIP is given a command 
when it is invoked it will execute it and then return to the CCP and give you back the 
A> prompt. If no command line is input when PIP is first invoked, it will prompt 
the user (with its own prompt character letting us know we are in PIP) for com¬ 
mand lines continuously until a null command line is input (a null command line is 
when we simply type return in response to the PIP prompt). At that point PIP will 
warm boot. 

The general form of a PIP command line is 

D:FILENAME. TYP = D:FILENAME.TYP 

where the left side of the equals sign is the destination file and the right side is the 
source and D: is an optional drive name. Thus the following will invoke PIP in the 
continuous command line form and transfer the file STAT.COM from disk A: to 
disk B:. 
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Note that the source file still exists on drive A:, we only copied it using PIP, not 
actually moving it. It is possible with PIP to eliminate the filename part of the desti¬ 
nation in the command line if you are simply copying a file from one disk to another 
and not renaming it. Thus the command line above could also be input 

B: =ArSTAT.COM 

PIP will accept ambiguous filenames, so that you could transfer all .COM files from 
one disk to another by typing 
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B: =A:*.C0M 
Other PIP Features 

PIP will also let you rename an unambiguous filename during a copy by simply 
changing the filename on the destination side of the equals sign to the new filename 
desired. If. for instance, we wanted to make a backup copy of this text on drive B:. 
we could input the following command line. 

B:CPMB00K.BAK=A:CPMBOOK.TXT 

Now, the original is on A: with the name CPMBOOK.TXT and the copy is on B: 
with the name CPMBOOK.BAK. Much of the time PIP is used to make such backup 
copies of files. To guarantee that the backup is copied perfectly, an option can be 
specified which will cause PIP to read back each file after it writes it, comparing the 
destination file with the source file, and report any errors detected. Ending a com¬ 
mand line with a “V” enclosed in right and left square brackets will invoke this 
option. Note that this is not a toggle; the [V] must be typed at the end of every 
command line where verification is desired. 

The following sample session shows a number of valid PIP command lines in the 
continuous command line mode. 



★ B:=A: * .COM[V] 

★ B:STAT.COM=A:STAT.COM[V] 

★ cr 


* A> 



The first line B: = A:*.COM[V] copies all .COM type files from the A: drive to the 
B: drive and verifies the copy is error-free. 

The second line copies the transient STAT from drive A: to drive B: and then 
verifies the transfer. 
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Making a Backup With PIP 

Assuming you have properly formatted a blank diskette with the FORMAT pro¬ 
gram and moved your CP/M system image to the disk with SYSGEN (assuming you 
want to be able to boot the disk), then you are ready to copy all your files from the 
master disk to the backup. The usual procedure is to put the master disk in the A: 
drive and the formatted disk in the B: drive. Next you would type PIP B: = A:*.* to 
copy all files on the A disk to the B disk. If there is something wrong with either disk, 
such as an scratch or a improper format, CP/M will issue an error message, such as 
BDOS ERROR ON A: SELECT. In such an event you will have to reformat or 
possibly replace the defective diskette. Usually PIP will allow' you to try the opera¬ 
tion again and if successful it will perform the operation. If unsuccessful PIP will 
reprint the BDOS error again and you cannot use the system until you have rebooted 
with CTRL-C. 

You may wish to spend time playing with PIP as soon as you get your CP/M 
system running. Coupled with and FORMAT and SYSGEN you’ll be able to make 
innumerable copies of your disks. 

Disk Copy Programs 

Many manufacturers have programs which make exact duplicates of diskettes, i.e., 
make a mirror image of the diskette in drive A: on the diskette in drive B:. These 
programs are usually called DISKCOPY or some name similar to that. These pro¬ 
grams accomplish the same function as SYSGEN and PIP together in that they copy 
both the system image as well as all of the files from one diskette to another. 


\ 
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CHECKING CP/M SIZES: STAT 


STAT is the transient command which allows the user to determine the condition 
or STATus of CP/M files, such as the size of files. It is a very flexible program which 
allows the interrogation of disks, files, i/o devices, and other system functions. 


USE OF STAT 

In order to use STAT, you must have the file STAT.COM on one of the disks in 
your system. In order to check this, type the following: 



As we learned earlier, if STAT.COM is present, the CP/M system will return as 
indicated above. If STAT.COM is not on that particular drive, CP/M will respond as 
shown below. This means that the file STAT.COM is not currently present on drive 
A. Not to worry - yet. You probably have more than one drive in your system, so set 
the current drive to B, and then C, and so on until you find STAT.COM (this is 
described in detail in Chapter 3). 
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If after all this, you still haven’t found STAT.COM, then you must find a diskette 
with STAT.COM on it and put it in drive A. Once you find it, you are set to explore 
your system with the aid of STAT. We illustrated this scenario because it is one that 
happens frequently in using an operating system — finding the disk with the particu¬ 
lar program you’re in need of — and suggest you keep a catalog of which disks con¬ 
tain which programs just to be safe. 

STAT AND DISK FILES 

STAT can provide you with all kinds of information about the number, size, and 
kind of files on any given disk. (In some respects, STAT is like a sophisticated ver¬ 
sion of the DIR command.) It can also tell you how much room remains for files on 
the disk (very important, as you will no doubt soon find out that diskettes are far 
from limitless in their size!). 

STAT, like all transient commands, can accept and interpret a command line. The 
command line is typed in immediately after the name of the transient program, and 
it contains all input up to the carriage return. 

STAT will recognize five disk-related requests in the command line. They are 
listed in Chart 5-1, along with their functions. 

In order to see exactly how each of the five disk-related command lines works, we 
will present some examples. 

The first example asks CP/M to tell us through STAT how much usable space is 
left on drive A:. CP/M returns with a message telling us that there is currently 185K 
bytes of unallocated disk space left at our disposal. 
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Chart 5-1. Five Disk-Related Requests and Their 
Functions 


STAT 

If the user types in an empty (plain 
vanilla) command line (i.e., typing 
STAT followed by hitting the RE¬ 
TURN key), STAT will simply display 
the amount of unused storage avail¬ 
able on the currently logged-on 
drive. 

STAT x: 

A variation of the empty command 
line is to include a drive designa¬ 
tion. STAT will return the amount 
of unused storage on drive x. 

STAT ufn 

STAT can also tell the user specific 
information about a file. By typing 
an unambiguous filename in the 
command line (ufn), STAT will re¬ 
turn information about the size of a 
file in both bytes and records. 

STAT afn 

A variation of the above command 
which allows the information on a 
group of files to be displayed at a 
single time. The afn means, for ex¬ 
ample, *.COM, which lists all of the 
.COM type files. 

STAT x: = R/O 

This command line allows the user 
to define an entire disk as read¬ 
only. Be sure and note that this re¬ 
striction can only be removed by 
rebooting the system (either a 
warm or a cold boot). 
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The second example gives quite a bit more information. It shows vital statistics for 
all of the files currently contained on drive A:. “RECS” is the number of records in 
each file. “BYTES” is the total file size in kilobytes (1 kilobyte = 1024 bytes). “Ext” is 
the number of extents the file consumes, and “ACC” is the attribute of the file which 
tells whether it is a read/write (R/W) or read-only (R/O). For an in-depth discussion 
of what an extent is please refer to Appendix A. For now you can consider that every 
time a file takes up more than 16K it is given another extent by CP/M. Thus since 
the FORMAT.ASM file consumes 18K, it is given two extents by CP/M. A file 
exceeding 32K will get three extents, and so on. 

Note that the number under the heading “BYTES” is not always equal to 128 times 
the number of records. For example the last file MITCH.TXT contains seven records 
and therefore since a record always consumes 128 bytes, we would expect the file of 
seven records to contain 7 X 128 = 896 bytes. However, STAT shows that it con¬ 
sumes 2K bytes. This apparent discrepancy is due to the fact that when double¬ 
density disks are used, CP/M delves out file space in increments of 2K bytes at a 
time! Thus the smallest size file in CP/M is 2K bytes, the next is 4K, and so on. If, 
however, you are using single-density disks, the smallest file size is IK. 

If you have more files on the disk than there are lines on your console device, then 
the list will simply scroll off the screen. If this happens, you can temporarily stop it 
by typing a CTRL-S. To restart the listing, type a second CTRL-S. 



FILE AND DISK DRIVE ATTRIBUTES: READ-ONLY, READ/WRITE, SYSTEM 

File and disk drive attributes are specific characteristics that can be assigned to a 
disk drive or to one or more files. (A diskette can be made read-only by use of the 
flexible stick-on protect tab that comes with floppies.) These characteristics include 
the ability to make the drive or file impossible to alter (read-only), possible to alter 
(read/write) or invisible when SYS is used (system). A file or drive is made read-only 
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when you do not wish a particular file or all files to be erased with ERA, renamed 
with REN, altered by ED or ASM, etc. Files are normally distributed by software 
vendors in the R/W format but occasionally software distributers make them R/O. 
Fortunately you can change any file marked read-only back to read/write with 
STAT, and vice versa. 

The following session shows how an R/W file is made R/O using the STAT com¬ 
mand and the $ option. First we set it to R/O, then examine it with STAT to see it 
has indeed changed to R/O. Next we try to alter it with REN and CP/M refuses, 
gives us a BDOS error, whereupon a RETURN is pressed to reboot the system. The 
only way we can modify the file is to change it back to R/W. 



The SYS or system attribute is used when we wish to include files on the diskette 
that are invisible or hidden from the user when the DIR command is issued. This 
might be for a turnkey system where there are many files that are not important for 
the user to see which might otherwise clutter up the DIR display. Files changed to 
SYS will show up in the STAT *.* listing with parentheses around them as shown in 
the example below. 

The final disk-related STAT command has to do with the ability to define a drive 
itself as read-only. This is accomplished, as shown below, with the R/O command. 
Once a drive has been marked as R/O, the next attempt to write to the drive will 
generate an error message (BDOS ERR ON B: R/O) and will cause CP/M to warm 
boot, as it always does when an operating system error is encountered. 

Note that once CP/M has rebooted the read-only status of the drive is no longer in 
effect. Therefore subsequent writes to the disk will be successful. Thus STATing a 
disk drive to read-only is marginal protection at best. STATing the file itself to read¬ 
only stays with the file and is a much safer protection scheme. 
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RECS BYTES EXT ACC 


1 2K 1 R/0 A:(M ITCH TXT) 




STAT AND USR 

The STAT utility can be used to display the number (0 to 15) of the current user 
(see the USER command in Chapter 3) as well as list all user numbers which actually 
contain files. The first feature would be useful if you forget what USER number you 
are in. The second lets you know quickly if other files are on the disk under different 
user numbers. The only other way to find this out would be to switch through each 
user number and do a DIR. The example below shows that the active user is user 0 
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(the default when CP/M is first booted) and that user numbers 0, 3. and 15 contain 
files. 



I/O DEVICES AND STAT: SPECIALIZED USES 

STAT also allows the user to control the logical to physical device assignment, as 
well as the disk-related functions we just described. CP/M allows the use of logical 
device names to be assigned to actual physical i/o devices so that CP/M programs 
may be run on a large number of microcomputers. 

CP/M provides the user with four logical device names, which can be assigned to 
any number of physical i/o devices. In practice, only two of the logical devices get 
much use: the CONSOLE device and the LIST device. (The READER device and 
the PUNCH device are very seldom used and so we will spend most of our time 
dealing with the CON: and LIST: devices.) 

The actual physical i/o devices all need some kind of program to run them. These 
programs, or “driver'’ subroutines as they are usually called, are contained in BIOS. 
Once the subroutines have been included in BIOS to allow a number of i/o devices to 
be used with CP/M, these physical i/o devices may be switched around from logical 
device to logical device. For instance, if you had a crt terminal driver, a high-speed 
line printer driver, and a modem driver installed in BIOS, you could set the logical 
CON: device to be either the modem or the terminal, and the LST: device could be 
any one of the three. 

CP/M has standard names assigned to several “dummy” physical i/o devices. 
These names and their corresponding meaning are listed below. Remember, however, 
that just because a driver is assigned the name “line printer,” that does not mean that 
it must actually drive a line printer. It may actually drive a modem. The only restric¬ 
tion is that the device must have the same i/o characteristics as the “dummy” device 
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would. In other words, you would not place the driver for an output-only device like 
a printer in a “dummy” physical i/o device which had input capability such as a crt 
terminal. The point is: the drivers in BIOS control what is actually driven by the 
device names. 


TTY: Teletype device (slow-speed console) 

CRT: Crt device (high-speed console) 

BAT: Batch processing 

UC1: User-defined console 

PTR: Paper tape reader 

UR1: User-defined reader No. 1 

UR2: User-defined reader No. 2 

PTP: Paper-tape punch 

UP1: User-defined punch No. 1 

UP2: User-defined punch No. 2 

LPT: Line printer 

UL1: User-defined list device 


In case all of this is a little too much to remember, CP/M will come to your aid to 
remind you if you ask it to. STAT will print all of the possible logical to physical 
assignments possible by simply typing STAT VAL: as shown below. 



This tells us, for instance, that the CONSOLE device can be one of the devices 
assigned to the TTY:, CRT:, BAT:, or UC1: drivers, but that it can’t be the line 
printer device (LPT:). 
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The user may change any and all of the current assignments by simply typing a 
command line where the left side of the equals sign is one of the four logical devices, 
and the right side is one of the “dummy” physical i/o device drivers. For example, 
STAT CON: = CRT: will assign the CONsole device to the CRT screen and key¬ 
board. Thus to display the current i/o assignment, change one, and then redisplay 
the assignments, the following sequence would be typed. 

That’s all for STAT for now. You’ll probably find STAT will be used over and 
over in your work with CP/M. 
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ED: THE CP/M EDITOR 


Up to this point we have dealt specifically with CP/M features that manipulate 
and move about whole files, namely the resident commands (such as DIRectory, 
ERAse, etc.) and the utilities (STATus and PIP). But what about getting inside a file 
or creating our own files? Or what about examining and changing the contents of 
existing files? 

OVERVIEW 

Although there are several kinds of files (.COM, .BAS, .TXT) the kind we “get 
inside the most is the text file. A text file is made up of characters: letters, numbers, 
and the common punctuation symbols. A file of characters is created with another 
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special utility program called the editor (oddly enough!). The editor is like an elec¬ 
tronic typewriter, but typing puts the characters in memory instead of on paper! 

ED is the name of the particular editor that comes with the CP/M operating sys¬ 
tem. ED allows you to create and alter source files for submitting to the assembler 
(ASM, see Chapter 7), BASIC-E, and other languages that require a program to be 
entered into a file before it is executed. ED can be used to input, display, and/or 
alter any ASCII text file under CP/M given the file is in ED’s expected format. In 
addition, it can be used to alter BASIC-E and other language data files, and the 
assembly listing files produced by ASM. 

ED is a “line oriented” text editor (as opposed to a “screen oriented” text editor), 
and not a word processor in the usual sense. This is an important distinction, because 
if you ask ED to do many of the things that a word processor will do, you will be 
disappointed. A word processor will typically display text on the screen as it will 
appear on paper, including right and left justification, underlining, page numbers, 
headings and footings, and other sophisticated text enhancements. ED will not do 
any of these things, although it will provide all of the basic editing features necessary 
to create and alter text files (ED will display text files, find words, and things like 
that, of course). Thus if you are planning on using your computer to do extensive 
word processing, you should purchase a word processing package from one of the 
dozen or so currently on the market for use on microcomputers running under the 
CP/M operating system. Enough said about word processors. Now, on to ED! 

INITIATING ED 

An ED session can be initiated by typing the CP/M console command shown 
below, where FILENAME.TYP is any unambiguous filename, optionally preceded 
by a drive name. The specified filename is the file that will be altered when ED 
“comes up.” If the file does not exist on the disk, then ED will create a new but 
empty file by that name and will let you know that it is doing so by typing 

NEW FILE 

on the screen. ED will then store all text entered and edited during that session in the 
newly created file. When we say ED created a file what we mean is that CP/M now 
has a file allocated on the disk, and a name is located in the disk’s directory that 
points to the file. 

When ED is ready to accept a command, it will prompt you with the “*” prompt 
character as shown below. As with all CP/M utilities, ED commands and command 
lines are terminated with a carriage return. 

ED OPERATION 

The overall operation of ED is shown in Fig. 6-1. ED reads the disk source file 
FILE.TXT into a memory buffer. Text in the RAM-based memory buffer may then 
be altered without disturbing the disk. Text which has been edited may be written 
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into the temporary file under command of the operator at any time in the edit. On 
termination of the edit, the memory buffer, along with any unread text from the disk 
source file FILE.TXT, is read into the temporary file FILE.$$$. The original source 
file FILE.TXT is renamed to FILE.BAK and the temporary file FILE.SSS is 
renamed as the new FILE.TXT. This allows the user to have access to not only the 
latest version of the text but also the next to the last version. In the event that an 
error is made on the latest version (like you inadvertently commanded ED to 
destroy, without regard for your sanity, the last 250 lines of the text), you can reclaim 
the last good version using the ERAse and REName commands. You would type, for 
example, A>ERA SORT.FOR to erase the now ruined program, and then A>REN 
SORT.FOR = SORT.BAK to make the backup for our “new” version. You now have 
no backup, so you would right away do an ED E edit function just to rewrite a new 
.BAK file. 

The purpose of the RAM memory buffer and its associated commands is to allow 
not only the alteration of text but also to allow a file which is larger than the amount 
of RAM memory in your microcomputer to be edited none the less. When you are 
working on a short file, the whole file can be read into the memory buffer at one 
time, and you can disregard thinking about the buffer mechanism. However, the 
actual exact number of lines which can be read into the memory buffer at one time 
depends on the number of characters in a line (length of the lines) and the amount of 
ILAM memory you have in your computer. So if your text exceeds the buffer length, 
the disk would read and write additional lines into the buffer. 

The two ED commands that are used to transfer text between the source and tem¬ 
porary files and the memory buffer, and the two that are used right away with ED, 
are the Append (A) and Write (W) commands. They are typed into the command 
line in the form nA to read or append the next n lines from the source file into the 
memory buffer, and nW to write the first n lines from the memory buffer into the 
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text file into RAM memory insert delete etc. 
buffer 


WRITE 



3 Save new text, (memory buffer 
to end of file) in temp file 



(Fast forward) 

b) Rename SSS to new TXT 

c) Rename old TXT to new BAK 
backup file. 


BAK file TXT file 



EDIT 

4b 


rename 
SSS to TXT 


Fig. 6-1. How ED defines files. A file here is analogous to a reel of film 
(with each frame a single character). 


temporary file. The Write command will automatically shift the lines remaining in 
the memory buffer to the top of the buffer. In order to better understand this, imag¬ 
ine the top of the buffer is the top of the first page of a book and the bottom is the 
last page. 

In both cases n represents any number between 1 and 65,535. If a number sign (#) 
is given in the place of n, then the value of n is assumed to be 65,535 or “all” lines. 
This form of the command is useful to append a file into the memory buffer or write 
a file to the temporary file from the memory buffer, when you are unsure of the 
actual file length but know that it will fit entirely in the memory buffer. Thus #A 
would append or read the entire file into memory, and would write the entire 
buffer contents to the temporary file. If you guess wrong and the buffer size is 
exceeded, then ED will issue you an error message, and you may then proceed with 
any ED command or function which does not increase the amount of text in the 
buffer (such as writing some of the text out of the buffer into the temporary file). If n 
is omitted, then ED assumes that n is 1. Thus A and W append and write one line of 
text, respectively. 

In addition to the memory buffer, source file, and temporary file, ED has one 
more important component, called the character pointer. ED regards all text files as a 
series of lines of text, each separated by a carriage return. The operator can move the 
character pointer through the memory buffer on command. The character pointer 
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(abbreviated CP here) is always located ahead of the first character of the first line, 
behind the last character of the last line, or between two characters. In other words, if 
you are about to edit a file, to, say, change a wrong letter, you need to “move” the 
character pointer to the location of the bad character. The CP is the reference point 
for all edit commands, so it is important that you know where the CP is at all times 
while you are in an edit. The CP is always located inside the memory buffer and 
cannot be moved into either the source or temporary files. 

Inserting Text 

When you start ED. the memory buffer is empty. You may at this point either 
append lines from an existing file into the buffer or you may enter new text. New text 
is entered using the insert, or I, command. 

To initiate the insert mode you respond to the prompt by typing an “I” followed 
by a carriage return as shown below. This (typing I) is a pretty common way to enter 
text editors in general. As soon as you hit I and return, ED line feeds and does a 
carriage return as shown in the figure. The CP is now at the beginning of the buffer 
(or at the top of it if you like). 



When you enter the insert mode, ED will accept all lines of text typed in, and it 
will place them in the memory buffer in the order you type them, until you signal ED 
that you wish to stop inserting text by typing a CTRL-Z and you fall back to the ED 
command mode. The CP remains positioned after the last character entered. While 
inserting text, the rubout key may be used to delete the last character typed (it will 
print the character as it deletes it so you know which character was deleted). Also, for 
those large mistakes, you can type CTRL-U to erase the entire line of input and then 
simply retype it. That’s all there is to inserting—you simply type in the program or 
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text or whatever and do a CTRL-Z when done to exit the insert mode. The ED 
prompt (*) will then reappear. 

Terminating an Edit 

Assuming you are in the ED command mode, an ED session is normally ended 
with 

E 

This command writes the text in the RAM buffer to the temporary file, copies any 
remaining lines of the source file to this temporary work file, renames the files as 
previously described (source file to type BAK, work file to the same name and type 
as the source file), then initiates a system “warm boot” (remember, from Chapter 2), 
returning control to the Console Command Processor. 

The following commands are also available for different ways to terminate an edit: 

H Reedit: Move to head of new file and performing an automatic E com¬ 
mand. Temporary file becomes the new' source file, the memory buffer is 
emptied, and a new' temporary file is created (equivalent to issuing an E 
command, followed by a reinvocation of ED using FILE.TXT as the file 
to edit). You use H when you want to update the .BAK backup file and 
return to the edit mode. 

O Original: Return to the original file. The memory buffer is emptied, the 
temporary file is deleted, and the pointer into the source file is reset so 
that a subsequent A command will begin again at the beginning of that 
file. The effects of the previous editing commands are thus nullified. 

Q Quit: Quit edit w'ith NO file alterations, and return to CP/M. 

Doing an H command often during an ED session is suggested, so that if the 
session is interrupted in any way, the state of the file as of the last H command will 
be on disk and less work will be lost. The H command is also used to start over when 
you wish to make an alteration in a part of the file you have already written out of 
the buffer. 

Note that the Edit, H (Reedit), O (Original), and Q (Quit) commands are not 
accepted in command strings. 

BASIC EDITING COMMANDS 

These are what an editor is truly all about. And you’ll eventually have to learn its 
particular set of commands. (Commit them to memory! To be proficient at juggling 
text around you must know them cold. However, once they are committed to mem¬ 
ory, using the editor is like riding a bicycle!) Once there is some text in the buffer, 
various commands can be issued which manipulate the CP, display source text in the 
vicinity of the CP or delete text. A summary of these commands is presented in Table 
6-1. In the table, n represents a number from 0 to 65,535. If n is omitted, 1 is 
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assumed, as was the case of the Append and Write commands which we saw earlier. 
Similarity, “#” may be used in place of n and indicates 65.535. The symbol +/- 
means a + or — sign; + is assumed if neither is given. 


Table 6-1. Summary of Basic Editing Commands 


Means 

Command 

Description 

Move to beginning/ 

+ / —B 

Move the CP to the beginning of the memo¬ 

bottom 


ry buffer if +, and to bottom of the memory 
buffer if 

Move through char- 

+ / — nC 

Move CP by + / - n characters (toward end 

acters 


of buffer if + ), counting the carriage re¬ 
turn/line-feed <crxlf> as two distinct 
characters. 

Delete characters 

+ /-nD 

Delete n characters ahead if 

Kill lines 

+ /-nK 

Kill (i.e., remove) +/-n lines of source 
text using the CP as the current reference. 

If the CP is not at the beginning of the cur¬ 
rent line when K is issued, then the charac¬ 
ters BEFORE the CP remain if + is 
specified, while the characters AFTER the 

CP remain if — is given in the command. 

Move through lines 

+ /-nL 

If n = 0, then move the CP to the beginning 
of the current line (if it is not already there). 

If n does not equal 0 then move the CP to 
the beginning of the line which is n lines 
down (if +) or up (if -). The CP will stop at 
the top or bottom of the memory buffer if 
too large a value of n is specified. 

Type lines 

+ / — nT 

If n = 0 then type the contents of the cur¬ 
rent line up to the CP. If n = 1 then type the 
contents of the current line from the CP to 
the end of the line. If n>1 and + is speci¬ 
fied, then type the part of the current line 
after the CP along with n-1 lines which 
follow. Similarly, if n>1 and - is given, 
type the previous n lines, up to the CP. The 
rubout key can be depressed to abort long 
typeouts. 

Move to line and 

+ /-n 

Equivalent to + / — nLT, which moves up or 

type 


down n lines and types that line. 


Any number of commands can be typed contiguously (up to the capacity of the 
CP/M console buffer, which is 256 bytes long, roughly 3 lines on an 80-character 
screen), and are executed only after the carriage return is typed. The operator may 
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use the CP/M console command editing commands Rubout and CTRL-U to delete a 
command or an entire line of commands. 


ED LOAN.BAS 
*3T 

10 REM - 

20 REM - 

30 REM - 

40 REM - 

*1L 
*25C 

★ 2D 
★I 

80fZ 

★ B 
*3T 

10 REM - 

20 REM - 

30 REM - 

40 REM - 

★ H 


PROGRAM BY MITCHELL WAITE 
WRITTEN: JULY 1978 

USED AS EXAMPLE IN THE BOOK BASIC PRIMER 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED WORLDWIDE 


PROGRAM BY MITCHELL WAITE 
WRITTEN: JULY 1983 

USED AS EXAMPLE IN THE BOOK BASIC PRINTER 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED WORLDWIDE 


In order to get an idea of how a “line oriented” text editor like ED is used, we 
present the above example session. In this example weTl assume we have a BASIC 
program, and we wish to modify the program date text located at the beginning of 
the BASIC text file (some REM statements). 

ADVANCED EDITING FEATURES 
Text Search and Alteration 

Here’s where an editor really shines-automatically searching for a word in your 
text. It is used when you have a special word used several places in text and you wish 
to change all occurrences of it in some way. For example, suppose you have the word 
Model-8080 several times in a letter, and you wish to change it to Model-6800. Or 
suppose in a program you want to change the variable called DELAY, which occurs 
on many lines, to a new name called TIMEDELAY. Well, quite nicely, editors have 
the ability to “search” for a particular word, or text group, or character sequence. We 
call a character sequence a “string” in computerese. 

ED has a command called Find which locates strings within the text memory 
buffer. The command takes the form 

nF<Text> 
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where F means Find and <Text> normally is the string you are looking for. You 
may terminate the text with a carriage return or a CTRL-Z. (You would use the CTRL- 
Z in cases where you were going to follow this command with one or more com¬ 
mands in the same command string and you did not want ED to be signaled that the 
command line had been completely input with the carriage return.) ED scans for¬ 
ward through your text, starting at the CP, searching for the first occurrence of the 
desired text. If the text is found, the character pointer is positioned after the last 
character found in the string; if the text is not found, the CP is not moved. The 
search will be repeated n times, and n will be evaluated to 1 if it is omitted. If the 
search fails, ED prints “##” and prompts for another command. If there were 
more commands in the string containing the F that failed, they are not executed. 

As a convenience a command similar to the F (Find) command is provided by ED 
which automatically appends and writes lines as the search proceeds so you can fol¬ 
low the action. The form of N Append and Write is 

nN<Text> 

where N means search for the Nth occurrence of the text. The operation of the N 
command is precisely the same as the F command except in the case that the string 
cannot be found inside the current memory buffer. In this case, the entire memory 
contents are written back to disk (i.e., an automatic #W is issued). Input lines are 
then read from the file until the buffer is at least half full or the entire source file is 
exhausted. The search then continues in this manner until the string has been found 
n times, or until the source file has been completely transferred to the temporary file. 

An abbreviated form of the insert command is allowed, which is often used in 
conjunction with the F command to make simple textual changes. The form is 

I <Text> 

Where <Text> is the string of characters to insert. If the insertion string is termi¬ 
nated by a CTRL-Z, the string inserted directly following the CP and the CP are 
moved directly after the inserted text. The action is the same if the command is 
followed by a carriage return except that a <cr> <lf> is automatically inserted 
into the text following the string ... something you may or may not wish. 

ED also provides a single command which, in effect, combines the F and I com¬ 
mands so you can find and substitute one block of text for another. The substitute 
command takes the form 

nSCOld Text>CTRL-Z<New Text> 

where S means Search and Replace and <01d Text> and <New Text> are any 
strings of characters. The S command causes ED to search for the string <01d 
Text>, and, if found, delete it and insert <New Text> in its place. The CP is left 
after the last character of <New Text>. This operation is repeated n times; if n 
occurrences of <CO!d Text> are not found. ED will signal you by typing “# #” and 
will await a new command input. 
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Source Libraries 

Often, in programming, the user will wish to attach a preamble, heading, title, 
patent caution, copyright notice, or other text to a file being created. It could be 
horrendous to type this fixed data over and over each time it is used. Is there a way 
to store this special text in modules and add them to our program? No sweat in CP/ 
M. We call it “source libraries.” There are, however, no books in these libraries 
unless you write one. You use ED to create the file containing the often used text. 
You give it a .LIB extension. 

ED allows you to include separate files from libraries in your text during the edit¬ 
ing process with the R command. The form of this command is 

R <Fi lename> 

where R means Read and <Filename> is the name of a source file on the disk with 
an assumed file type of .LIB. ED reads the specified file and places the characters 
into the memory buffer after the CP, in a manner similar to the I command. Thus, if 
the command 

RTITLE 

is issued by the operator, with the CP at the file beginning, ED reads from the file 
TITLE.LIB until the end of the file and automatically inserts the characters into the 
memory buffer. The CP will end up in front of the TITLE.LIB text in the buffer. You 
can build up many .LIB files quickly and place them on a special disk. 

Repetitive Command Execution 

The macrocommand M allows you to group ED commands together for repeated 
evaluation. The M command takes the form 

nM CCommand String> 

where CCommand String> represents a string of ED commands, but not including 
another M command. ED executes the command string n times if n>l. If n is omit¬ 
ted or n = 0 or n= 1. the command string is executed repetitively until an error condi¬ 
tion is encountered (e.g., the end of the memory buffer is reached with an F 
command). 

If the command string ends in an I. S, etc., command, that command’s string must 
be terminated with a CRTL-Z in addition to the carriage return at the end of the line. 
For example the following inserts the line “REPEATED LINE” ten times in a file, 
starting at the CP. 
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Uppercase and Lowercase 

The Insert, Find, Search, N search for the Nth commands convert letters in their 
<Text>s to uppercase if the I, F, etc., is typed in uppercase. If the command is 
typed in lowercase (i, f, etc.), no such conversion will be performed. 

The command 

U 

may be given to cause ED to convert all subsequent input to uppercase. When U is in 
effect characters are echoed in the same case as typed, but go into the buffer in 
uppercase. The command 

-U 

turns off this lowercase-to-uppercase conversion. 

ED ERROR CONDITIONS 

In using an editor you may frequently execute a command that leads to a type of 
failure, such as the inability to find the string you are searching for, or type an unrec¬ 
ognized command. ED is not particularly rich in error messages, but it was not 
intended for use by nonprogrammers either or to be used as a word processor. On the 
following error conditions, ED types the indicator shown. 

# # Search failure; The F, S, or N command cannot find given string. 

??x Unrecognized command character x. Also occurs if E, H, Q, or O is 
not the only command in the command line. 

00 LIB file not found in R command. 

>> Memory buffer is full (use any of the commands D, K, N, S, or W to 
remove characters) or F, N, or S string is too long. 

If the memory buffer fills up during an Append command, >>A will be printed 
and the CP will be left at the end of the buffer (normally the CP is not moved by the 
A command). If the memory buffer fills up during an I command, >>x is printed, 
where x is the character that could not be inserted. In this case the CP is at the end of 
the inserted text. 

If the diskette fills up, or its directory is full when ED needs to create or extend the 
work file, or some other file error is reported to ED by CP/M, ED prints 

FILE ERROR 

aborts, and returns to the CCP (A>). This can be a bummer and can cause loss of an 
important file. There are some utilities that allow you to recover a lost file. 

If an edit is aborted for any reason [FILE ERROR fC (warm boot), Quit com¬ 
mand, power failure, etc.], the source file is unchanged, the previous BAK file has 
been erased, and the temporary file (type $$S) is usually empty or incomplete. 
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Therefore, if an edit is complete and then it is discovered that drastic errors were 
made, the original file (or its state as of the last H command, if any Hs were used) 
can be reclaimed by ERAsing the new file and RENaming the BAK file to the origi¬ 
nal type. First, we recommend checking the contents of the BAK file, for example, 
with the CCP command 

TYPE FILE.BAK 

where x is the file being edited. Then remove the primary file 
ERA FILE.TXT 
and rename the BAK file 

REN FILE.TXT=FILE.BAK 
The file can then be reedited. 
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In most cases, BASIC, FORTRAN, COBOL, and other high-level languages are 
the best choice for programming an application. High-level languages provide rela¬ 
tively simple keywords for many programming routines. For example, all high-level 
languages have some keyword which will allow a procedure or set of steps to be 
performed some number of times. In BASIC this looping is accomplished with the 
FOR...NEXT statement. This example prints out the numbers from 1 to 10 in 
BASIC: 

FOR I = 1 TO 10 

PRINT I 

NEXT I 

In addition to providing simple commands for common procedures, high-level lan¬ 
guages have specialized data handling capabilities which allow different types of data 
to be manipulated easily. This data may be words, numbers, true/false conditions, 
etc. FORTRAN has excellent number handling features, such as various kinds of 
matrix operations, which make it well suited for number intensive applications, such 
as engineering and scientific research. COBOL, on the other hand, has a file structure 
which makes it best suited for business applications. 

As with all things, however, high-level languages are not always the best solution 
for all situations. There are applications which need some capability not found in the 
high-level language being used. In these situations assembly language programs are 
often the solution. In many cases the assembly program is “attached” or hooked to 
the high-level language. In other cases the entire solution is a program written in 
assembly language. Although in many respects programming in assembly language is 
more difficult than in a high-level language, assembly language programming has 
several advantages over high-level language programming that make it worth 
knowing. 

All high-level languages must convert a program from the syntax and structure of 
the high-level language into the syntax and structure of the machine language of the 
CPU which it is running on. Thus a BASIC interpreter must change the BASIC 
statements listed in the example above into some set of machine language instruc¬ 
tions. The number of machine language instructions needed to execute even this rela- 
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tively simple section of a BASIC program could be quite large. Simply to make the 
proper conversion from the BASIC language to a set of instructions which can be 
directly executed by the microcomputer will require a program consisting of several 
thousand statements or machine-level instructions. Thus the high-level BASIC pro¬ 
gram will run more slowly than the same program written in machine language. So 
speed is another reason assembly language is chosen in some applications over high- 
level languages. 

ABOUT ASM, THE CP/M ASSEMBLER 

An assembler is a utility which allows the programmer to create a program which 
is directly readable and executable by the microprocessor, without having to write 
the code in absolute machine language. ASM is an absolute assembler capable of 
generating machine-level code executable by the 8080, 8085, and Z-80 
microprocessors. 

What an Assembler Really Does 

An assembler is like a converter that changes one thing to something that is identi¬ 
cal in function but different in its form. In computers, an assembler converts a 
sequence of mnemonics and “labels,” which were created with the CP/M editor, into 
a sequence of numbers. The numbers are what the microprocessor actually responds 
to; they are called object code or machine code . The mnemonics, in contrast, are called 
the assembly code. Assembly code is much easier for humans to work in than object 
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8080 ARCHITECTURE 

In this chapter we will be discussing assembly language programming. This 
assumes that you know something about the microprocessor which you are 
going to be programming. We will digress here for a moment to try to give you 
an outline of the internal structure of the 8080. If you already understand the 
internal layout of the 8080 and its registers, then you can skip this section. 

The 8080 has eight 8-bit registers and two 16-bit registers. Of the eight 8-bit 
registers, two of them are special purpose, but the other six may be paired off to 
form from one to three 16-bit registers. These 16-bit registers created this way 
are called “register pairs.” Fig. 7-1 shows the 8080 registers. 


PSW 

ACCUMULATOR 

(8) 

FLAGS 

(8) 

BC 

REGISTER B 

(8) 

REGISTER C 

(8) 

DE 

REGISTER D 

(8) 

REGISTER E 

(8) 

HL 

REGISTER H 

(8) 

REGISTER L 

(8) 

PC 

PROGRAM COUNTER 

(16) 


SP 

STACK POINTER 

(16) 



Fig. 7-1. Internal register set for the 8080. 


The letters to the side are the designators used to denote the 16-bit register 
pairs or registers. Data can be moved in and out any of these registers, with only 
a few restrictions. For example, the instruction MVI C,80H (Move Immediate to 
Register C) will load the C register with the value 80H. Likewise the instruction 
SHLD 0100H will store the 16-bit value from the register pair HL into memory 
locations 0100H and 0101H. 

For a more detailed discussion of assembly language programming, we sug¬ 
gest that you read any one of the many books available on the subject. 


code. Trying to understand what 00 EA 4C 60 00 is much harder than compre¬ 
hending NOP LDA JMP 0060. The assembler does the conversion from mnemonics 
to object code. 

To someone first becoming acquainted with assembly language programming, the 
seemingly endless lines of meaningless phrases can be tremendously confusing and 
intimidating. In order to help familiarize yourself with ASM while minimizing the 
amount of confusion, we will use a small assembly language program to illustrate 
some of the ASM features and features of assemblers in general. 

The program in Fig. 7-2 creates a pulse an exact number of milliseconds wide at 
the high-order bit (bit 7) of port F0. This program is meant to be called from a 
BASIC program. The reason you would use this approach is because the BASIC 
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ORG 

0D800H 


OUTPORT: 

EQU 

OFOH 


ON: 

EQU 

80 H 

;TURN ON BIT 7 

LTIME: 

EQU 

100D 

;LOOP COUNT = 1 MS 

ENTRY: 

JMP 

ENTRY+4 

;JUMP PAST COUNT 

COUNT: 

DB 

0 

INITIALIZE COUNT 

MAIN: 

PUSH H 
PUSH D 
PUSH B 
PUSH PSW 


;SAVE REGISTERS 


XRA 

A 

;CLEAR ACCUM 


OUT 

OUTPORT 

;SET BIT 7 to 0 


LDA 

COUNT 

;GET MS COUNT 


MOV 

C,A 

;SAVE IT 


MVI 

B,LTIME 

;LOOP COUNT = 1 MS 


MVI 

A,ON 

;SET BIT 7 TO 1 


OUT 

OUTPORT 

;START PERIOD 

LOOP: 

DCR 

B 

;DECR LOOP COUNT 


NOP 


;TIMER FILLER 


NOP 




NOP 




NOP 




JNZ 

LOOP 

;LOOP IF MORE 


MVI 

B, LTIME 

;RESET LOOP COUNT 


DCR 

C 

;ONE LESS MS TO GO 


JNZ 

LOOP 

;ONE MORE TIME! 


XRA 

A 

;CLEAR ACCUM 


OUT 

OUTPORT 

;END PERIOD 


POP 

PSW 

;RESTORE REGISTERS 


POP 

B 



POP 

D 



POP 

H 



RET 


;RETURN TO BASIC 


END 




Fig. 7-2. A sample 1-millisecond-resolution timing loop. 


program would not be able to time the start and stop of the time interval precisely 
enough. This particular program was written to run on an 8085-based microcom¬ 
puter with a clock speed of 3 MHz. The clock speed is important for the timing loop 
(starting with the DCR B instruction and going through JNZ LOOP). A different 
clock speed on the microprocessor will require more or less NOP (No Operation) 
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instructions so that it takes exactly 1 ms to go through the loop. The BASIC program 
will use the POKE instruction (or some equivalent instruction which allows data to 
be placed directly in a RAM location) to transfer the number of milliseconds wide 
the pulse should be to the program. The calling program will POKE the number into 
memory location D803 and then CALL location D800 to start the pulse. 

We will refer to various portions of the program listed in Fig. 7-2 as we go along 
through the rest of our discussion on ASM. The program basically works like this. 
The program jumps over the millisecond count location in memory to the beginning 
of the main program. The registers are saved with the PUSH instructions. We want 
to first set bit 7 on the output port to 0. We do this by first clearing the accumulator 
and then outputting the contents of the accumulator to the port. We then get the 
millisecond count out of memory and store it in register C, which we are going to use 
as the millisecond counter. We load the B register with the proper number of times 
which we need to go through the timing loop to get 1 ms. Once we have thus initial¬ 
ized everything, we are ready to start the count. We set bit 7 on the output port to 1 
and then enter the timing loop. Every time we go through the loop, the count in 
register B is decremented, until it is zero, which means that 1 ms has gone by. We 
then reset the B register with the loop count in case we have to do it again. We then 
decrement the millisecond count in register C, and loop again if another millisecond 
is required. If not, then we send a 0 to bit 7 of the output port, restore the registers 
with the POP instructions, and exit to the calling program. 

In order to use ASM you must first create a program source file such as the one 
above, with ED or some other editor. This file must have a file type of .ASM. You 
then can invoke ASM to convert this source file to object code by typing 

ASM {D:}FILENAME 

or 

ASM {D:}FILENAME -PARMS 

where PARMS is a list of parameters dealing with some input and output option 
supported by ASM, which we will discuss in detail later in this chapter, and [D:] is an 
optional disk drive name where ASM can expect to find the assembly language 
source file. 

ASM will then assemble the program and create two output files: 

FILENAME.HEX 

and 

FILENAME.PRN 

(provided that the option to suppress the creation of these files has not been speci¬ 
fied). The .HEX file contains the machine code corresponding to the original pro¬ 
gram in Intel hex format, and the .PRN file contains an annotated listing showing 
generated machine code, error flags, and source lines. The .PRN file can’t be run 
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since it is really a source file (i.e., human oriented text), but it is a combination of not 
only the source code but a hex listing of the machine code generated by ASM, as well 
as a list of all errors encountered by ASM. If errors are detected in the source code, 
they will be printed in the .PRN file as well as at the console during compilation. 

As mentioned above, ASM allows the user to pass arguments to it so that the input 
and output files of the assembler may be redirected somewhere besides the currently 
selected disk. This is done by appending a parameter word of up to three letters to 
the end of the FILENAME, where the file type usually is. Remember, the file type of 
the input source file must always be .ASM; specifying parameters as a file type does 
not change the name of the input file that ASM looks for. 

The parameters must be in the following form: 

FILENAME.xyz 


where x, y, and z are single letters. ASM interprets these parameters in the following 
way. 


x:A, B, etc. 

Designates 


file. 

y:A, B, etc. 

Designates 


written to. 

z: 

Suppresses 

z:A, B, etc. 

Designates 

X 

Directs the 

Z 

Suppresses 


the logical disk drive name which contains the source 
the logical disk drive name which the hex file will be 
the generation of the hex file. 

the disk name which will receive the print file (listing), 
listing to the console instead of in a file, 
the generation of the print file (listing). 


Thus the command 


ASM PROGRAM.ABX 

indicates that the source file (PROGRAM.ASM) is to be taken from disk A, the hex 
file is to be placed on disk B, and the listing is to be sent to the console, instead of to 
a .PRN file. This is shown in Fig. 7-3. 

The command parameter .AZZ can be used to quickly assemble (it is quicker 
because ASM does not have to write the .HEX or .PRN files to the disk) a program 
and check the syntax for errors. It will suppress the generation of both the hex file 
and listing file. Any errors will be listed on the console screen. In this particular 
example ASM would look for the input file on drive A, but the first letter of the 
parameter set could be any valid drive letter. 


PROGRAM FORMAT 

An assembly language program acceptable as input to the assembler consists of a 
sequence of statements of the form 

LINE# LABEL OPERATION OPERAND ;COMMENT 
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such as 

0031 LOOP DCR B ;DCR COUNT 

where any or all of the field may be present. The fields must be separated by one or 
more spaces or a tab character (CTRL-I), except that the operand field may contain 
imbedded blanks, but it must be terminated by a carriage return or semicolon (if a 
comment follows). 

All lines must end with a carriage return or “!” after the last field in the line. ASM 
looks for one or the other of these characters to designate the end of the line since 
not all of the fields need be present. The use of the “!” character in place of the 
carriage return allows multiple program statements per line, which can make the 
program easier to read and the listing shorter in some cases. 

In the sample program listed at the beginning of this chapter (Fig. 7-2) we used a 
series of POP and PUSH instructions to save the current contents of all machine 
registers on entry into the program and to restore them when we exited the program. 
Since this is standard programming practice, the program listing would be more 
readable if the PUSHes and POPs were all on one line. By using the “!” character we 


HEX hexadecimal file goes to B: 



Fig. 7-3. Result of issuing the command ASM PROGRAM.ABX to CP/M’s assembler. 

Parameters are ABX. 
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can do just that. The following two lines are directly equivalent to the four PUSH 
and four POP statement lines 

PUSH H! PUSH D! PUSH B! PUSH PSW ;SAVE REGS 
POP PSW! POP B! POP D! POP H ;RESTORE REGS 

A line number can be any decimal integer. It is ignored by ASM, but the line 
number is permitted so as to allow programs created on line-oriented text editors 
which use numbers to be compiled by ASM. This is useful, for instance, if you have a 
program written with an editor other than ED which you would like to compile with¬ 
out completely rewriting the source code with ED. 

The label is any sequence of alphanumeric characters up to 16 characters in length 
and beginning with an alphabetical character. It may or may not be followed by a 
colon, depending on the programmer’s preference. In order to increase readability, 
you may imbed one or more “$” characters into the label. For example, the label 

JUMPTORESTART 

is much more readable if it is broken up with characters like this: 

J UMPSTOSRESTART 

The character is not significant to ASM, i.e., ASM will ignore all characters 
and interpret the two examples listed above identically. The character does not 
count as a character either when you are counting characters in reference to the 16- 
character label length limit. 

The next field in the program line is the operation field. This field must contain a 
valid assembler directive (explained later in this chapter), pseudo-operation, or 8080 
machine operation code (mnemonic). The operation specified in the operation field 
often requires an operand to make any sense. The operand is placed in the next field, 
the operand field, and in general consists of expressions formed out of constants and 
labels, as well as any of the valid logical or arithmetic operators supported by ASM. 
For example, 

EQU OFOH 

OUT 0UTP0RT 

MVI B,LTIMER 

are all valid operations that have operands. 

The final field is the comment field. ASM interprets everything between the 
and “!” or carriage return as a programmer comment. This field is always optional 
and is ignored by ASM when it creates the object code. However, it is always good 
programming practice to liberally comment any program so that you and others may 
find it easier to read the program at a later date. This is particularly true of assembly 
language programming since it is far less structured than high-level languages are, 
and hence any given statement could be performing almost any function in the 
program. 
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The actual assembly language program is simply a series of these program lines as 
described above in a specific order that, when translated from mnemonics into object 
code and executed by the computer, performs a desired function. The end of the 
program is designated by the end of the source code file or. optionally, an END 
statement. ASM will ignore any and all program statements in a source code file that 
come after an END statement. 

Numeric Constants 

A numeric constant is any 8- or 16-bit value used in the program. Due to the 
nature of machine language programming, ASM will recognize a numeric constant in 
any one of several bases (i.e., base 2, 8, 10, 16, etc.). We often find it more convenient 
to express constants in different bases, depending on their particular function in the 
program. For instance, addresses are best listed in hexadecimal, counters in decimal, 
and so on. In order to indicate to ASM which base a constant is in, all constants 
should be followed by one of the following letters or indicators. ASM recognizes the 
following: 

B binary constant (base 2) 

O octal constant (base 8) 

Q octal constant (base 8) 

D decimal constant (base 10) 

H hexadecimal constant (base 16) 

The reason that the octal constant has two indicators is that the character O is 
easily confused with the digit 0. ASM assumes that any constant that is not followed 
by an indicator is decimal. 

The following are examples of valid constants in each base. Notice that as with 
labels, the character is acceptable to use to increase readability, particularly with 
binary constants, where it is used between the upper and lower nibble (a nibble is a 
4-bit portion of an 8- or 16-bit value). Note also that all constants must begin with a 
digit. Since a valid hexadecimal constant may not always begin with a digit a leading 
0 should be added if the first character is an alpha character so ASM will not inter¬ 
pret the constant as a label! 

Binary (base 2): 111 10000B 

1010S1000B 

1100S1010S0000S1101B 
1101101000110101B 

Octal (base 8): 22670 

3325Q 

22S56S12Q 

Decimal (base 10): 128 

48354D 
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1234D 

1 

Hexadecimal (base 16): OFFH 

81H 

ODEF8H 

String Constants 

In addition to numeric constants, ASM will also recognize string constants. A 
string constant is any sequence of ASCII characters up to 64 characters long, which 
doesn’t contain any ASCII control characters (any of the first 32 characters in the 
ASCII set). A string constant is represented by enclosing the string in apostrophe 
(single quote mark) characters. Unlike other characters in the source code file, ASM 
does not translate lowercase letters enclosed in a string constant into uppercase. If 
you want an apostrophe in the middle of a string constant, it may be represented as 
two successive apostrophes. Thus ASM will recognize this as an imbedded apostro¬ 
phe and not the end of the string. 

The following are valid examples of string constants. 

'ERROR CODE 96' 

'Please insert the diskette in drive A:' 

'I said ''Good Morning'' to him.' 

ARITHMETIC AND LOGICAL OPERATORS 

As was mentioned earlier in this chapter, an operand may be made up of constants 
and/or logical or arithmetic operators. This allows for more efficent and easily read¬ 
able programs to be written. Both arithmetic and logical operators may be used, and 
they may be mixed to form any mathematically valid expression. Chart 7-1 is a list of 
the operators recognized by ASM. 

As you recall in our program, we have a data area in the middle of the program 
area. Thus we must interrupt the program code flow to go around the data area. We 
did this with the statement 

JMP ENTRY + 4 ;JUMP PAST COUNT 

which uses the “ + ” or sum operator. ASM will evaluate this expression to 0D800H 
+ 4, or 0D804H. 

In order to avoid unexpected results, remember that ASM performs all operations 
with 16 bits, even if the operands are all 8 bits. Thus the expression 

DDH + OFH 

will be evaluated to 
OOEDH 
not 
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Chart 7-1. Operators Recognized by ASM 


a + b 

Unsigned arithmetic sum of a and b 

a- b 

Unsigned arithmetic difference between a 
and b 

+ b 

Unary plus (produces b) 

- b 

Unary minus (identical to 0 - b) 

a * b 

Unsigned magnitude multiplication of a 
and b 

a / b 

Unsigned magnitude division of a by b 

a mod b 

Remainder after a/b 

NOT b 

Logical inverse of b (all Os become Is, Is 
become Os) where b is considered a 16- 
bit value 

a and b 

Bit-by-bit logical and of a and b 

a or b 

Bit-by-bit logical or of a and b 

a XOR b 

Bit-by-bit logical exclusive or of a and b 

a SHL b 

The value which results from shifting a to 
the left by an amount b, with zero fill 

a SHR b 

The value which results from shifting a to 
the right by an amount b, with zero fill 


EDH 

as would normally be expected by the uninitiated. Thus you could not load the sum 
of this operation into one of the 8-bit registers in the 8080. It would have to go into a 
register pair since it is 16 bits. 

ASM assigns a relative importance to the operators listed above. They are broken 
into five levels, and in an expression with multiple operators the highest level opera¬ 
tors are evaluated from left to right, then the second highest level from left to right, 
and so on. Of course, if you insert parentheses, ASM will interpret these first. The 
operators listed below on the same line have equal importance. All operators in each 
line have equal importance. All operators in each line have a higher precedence than 
the operators appearing on a lower line. 

* / MOD SHL SHR 
- + 

NOT 

AND 

OR XOR 

Thus the expression 

a * b + c * d 

will be evaluated as if the following parentheses had been inserted: 

(a*b) + (c * d) 
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ASSEMBLER DIRECTIVES 

ASM recognizes certain operations which are not in the 8080 instruction set, and 
which are indeed not even machine instructions at all. These are referred to as pseudo 
operations and they can be used to direct ASM to set aside data storage areas, assem¬ 
ble or ignore certain sections of code, define variables, and set starting and ending 
address of the code produced by the assembler. The pseudo operations recognized by 
ASM are listed in Chart 7-2. 


Chart 7-2. Pseudo Operations Recognized by ASM 


ORG 

Define starting address of the program or 
data section 

END 

End program assembly 

EQU 

Define a numeric constant 

SET 

Set a numeric value 

IF 

Begin conditional assembly 

ENDIF 

End of conditional assembly 

DB 

Define data byte 

DW 

Define data word 

DS 

Define data storage area 


Pseudo operations are placed in the usual ASM operation field and may be pre¬ 
ceded by a label and line number and succeeded by a comment in the line. All 
pseudo operations require an argument with the exception of the END and ENDIF 
directives. The arguments are placed in the operand field. The specifics of the direc¬ 
tives are detailed below. 

ORG 

The ORG (origin) directive sets the beginning absolute address of the program or 
a data section. It takes the form 

Label ORG expression ;comment 

where “label” and “comment” are an optional statement label and optional com¬ 
ment. “Expression” is a 16-bit value or expression which evaluates to a 16-value. 
(Remember, we are defining a memory address, so 8-bit values are not sufficient.) 
The ORG directive must come before the first statement to be assembled stating at 
the address defined by the ORG directive. A program may have several ORG state¬ 
ments if sections are to be assembled at different locations. Also be sure that if you 
use an expression instead of an absolute value for the “expression” portion of the 
directive, the labels used in the “expression” have been defined in a prior statement. 
Most programs you will be assembling will be assembled to run in the CP/M TPA 
(Transient Program Area), which begins at memory location 0100H. Thus these pro¬ 
grams should have a statement 
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ORG 0100H 

somewhere in the beginning of the program. ASM will assemble a program to begin 
at 0000H as a default if there is no ORG directive and a program assembled at that 
address will not run under CP/M as the memory from 0000H to 0100H is reserved 
for CP/M. 

The program example, however, used a different origin (D800H). Because it must 
be run with a BASIC program, and the BASIC program is already assembled to run 
at memory location 0100H, we had to find somewhere else to put the object code. 
Thus the ORG statement: 

ORG 0D800H 

END 

The END directive will stop assembly of a program at the line in which ASM 
encountered the END directive, whether or not there are more program lines in the 
input file or not. The END directive is optional; ASM will assume an END state¬ 
ment when it reaches the end of the input file. The END directive takes the form 

label END 

EQU 

The EQU (Equate) directive serves two purposes. It assigns a numeric value to a 
label so the label can be used throughout the program, and in doing so makes the 
program more readable, since labels are usually more explanatory than numeric con¬ 
stants as to their function. The form of the EQU directive is 

label EQU expression 

where “label” is the label to be defined and “expression” is the expression which will 
be evaluated to define the label. It is considered good programming practice to 
define labels and use them instead of numeric constants throughout a program. For 
example, if you have decided to create a buffer starting at address 0D000H, you 
would do so with an EQU directive like the one below: 

Buffer EQU 0D000H 

When you wish to reference it later in your program, say to load it into register pair 
H, you would do so with the following statement: 

LXI H,Buffer 

instead of 

LXI H,0D000H 

which is a valid ASM statement and would produce identical machine code. In addi¬ 
tion to statements being easier to read, if you decided to move the buffer so that it 
started at memory location 0C800H instead, you would only have to change one line 
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of the program if you used the EQU directive, instead of each line where the label is 
used. Once a label has been set with the EQU directive, it cannot be reset later in the 
program with another EQU directive. If you want to assign a value to a label but 
want to change it later in the program, then use the SET directive explained below. 

SET 

The SET directive is identical in form and operation to the EQU directive, except 
that a subsequent SET command can set the value of a label to a new value. Thus, 
while the value assigned by the EQU directive is good for the entire program, the 
value assigned by the SET directive is valid only until the next SET directive contain¬ 
ing the label. The SET directive is used most often in controlling conditional assem¬ 
bly, explained below. 

IF and ENDIF 

The IF and ENDIF directives allow you to include or exclude portions of a pro¬ 
gram during the assembly process. The form of the IF and ENDIF directives is 

Label IF expression 

statement 1 
statement 2 


statement n 
ENDIF 

ASM will evaluate the “expression” and if the value is logical true (nonzero, usually 
— 1) then it will assemble statements 1 through n. If, on the other hand, the “expres¬ 
sion” evaluates to a logical false (zero) value, then ASM will skip over statements 1 
through n, and resume assembly with the first valid statement after the ENDIF is 
encountered. 

The IF and ENDIF directives are frequently used in the test and debugging stages 
of programming. For example, let’s say you wanted to debug a program that con¬ 
tained a loop, and you wanted to know how many times the program went through 
the loop. The following program would do this: 


T rue 

EQU 

-1 


False 

EQU 

0 


Test 

EQU 

T rue 

;Test is on 


LXI 

A,10 

;Times to loop 


LXI 

B,0 

;Clear the B Reg 

Loop 

DCR 

A 

;0ne less loop to do 


IF 

T rue 

;Start test routine 


INC 

ENDIF 

B 

;Increment test counter 


JNZ 

Loop 

;Loop back if more 
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A> ASM TIMER.AAX 


ASM VERS 2.06 


D800 


ORG 

0D800H 


00F0 = 

OUTPORT: 

EQU 

0F0H 


0080 = 

ON: 

EQU 

80 H 

[TURN ON BIT 7 

0064 = 

LTIME: 

EQU 

100D 

;MILLISECOND LOOP COUNT 

D800 C304D8 

ENTRY: 

JMP 

ENTRY+4 

;JUMP PAST COUNT 

D803 00 

COUNT: 

DB 

0 

INITIALIZE COUNT 

D804 E5 

MAIN: 

PUSH 

H 

;SAVE REGISTERS 

D805 D5 


PUSH 

D 


D806 C5 


PUSH 

B 


D807 F5 


PUSH 

PSW 


D808 AF 


XRA 

A 

CLEAR ACCUMULATOR 

D809 D3F0 


OUT 

OUTPORT 

SET BIT 7 TO 0 

D80B 3A03D8 


LDA 

COUNT 

GET MS COUNT 

D80E 4F 


MOV 

C,A 

SAVE IT 

D80F 0664 


MVI 

B,LTIME 

LOOP COUNT FOR 1 MS 

D811 3E80 


MVI 

A,ON 

SET BIT 7 TO 1 

D813 D3F0 


OUT 

OUTPORT 

START PERIOD 

D815 05 

LOOP: 

'dcr 

B 

[DECREMENT LOOP COUNT 

D816 00 


NOP 

TIMER FILLER 

D817 00 


NOP 



D818 00 


NOP 



D819 00 


NOP 



D81A C215D8 


JNZ 

LOOP 

[LOOP IF MORE 

D81D0664 


MVI 

B,LTIME 

RESET LOOP COUNT IMS 

D81F0D 


DCR 

C 

ONE LESS MS TO GO 

D820 C215D8 


JNZ 

LOOP 

ONE MORE TIME! 

D823 AF 


XRA 

A ; 

[CLEAR ACCUMULATOR 

D824 D3F0 


OUT 

OUTPORT ; 

[END PERIOD 

D826 FI 


POP 

PSW ;RESTORE REGISTERS 

D827 Cl 


POP 

B 


D828 D1 


POP 

D 


D829 El 


POP 

H 


D82A C9 


RET 

;RETURN TO BASIC PROG 

D82B 


END 

;END OF ASSEMBLY 


D82B 

000H USE FACTOR 


A > 


Fig. 7-4. Assembled PRN print listing of our sample timing-loop program. 
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At the end of the execution of this section of code, register B will contain the number 
of times the program went through the loop. Once the program has been debugged, 
the test section can be removed by simply changing the third EQU above to 

Test EQU False ;Test is off 

However, it is still in the source code and can be turned on by simply changing Test 
back to True at a later date. 

DB, DW, and DS 

The DB. DW, and DS directives allow you to set aside and. in the case of DB and 
DW, initialize data storage sections. The DB directive initializes a series of successive 
memory locations with 8-bit values. The DW directive initializes a series of 16-bit 


values. The form of the directives 

is as follows: 

label 

DB 

vl, v2,_, 

vn 

label 

DW 

vl, v2, ..., 

vn 

Labe l 

DS 

expression 



where “label" is an optional label, vl through vn are 8-bit values in the DB directive 
and 16-bit values in the DW directive. Note that the values in the DB directive can 
be a character string. For instance the directive 

Emessage DB 'You blew it!' 

is valid and will store the error message for you. ASM will store each character in the 
string in a successive memory location. Also remember that the 8080, 8085, and Z-80 
microprocessors get 16-bit values from memory with the least significant byte stored 
in the lower address of the pair and the most significant byte stored in the upper 
address of the pair. ASM. however, already compensates for this so don’t try and 
outthink it and reverse the order yourself; it will then be backward! 

The DS directive evaluates the “expression" and reserves the number of bytes of 
memory specified by the value. The DS directive is used to reserve memory for use as 
data storage by the program, but which doesn’t need to be initialized to any value. 
For instance, the following directive will reserve 128 bytes of memory for a buffer to 
be used for disk i/o: 

Dskbuff DS 128 ;Reserve 128 bytes 

A SAMPLE SESSION 

The session shown in Fig. 7-4 will take the source program we listed earlier in this 
chapter and assemble it. placing the .HEX file on drive A: and directing the .PRN 
listing to the screen instead of as a file on the disk. Once ASM has assembled 
TIMER, it is set to be tested and debugged using the CP/M debugger DDT. We will 
cover the operation of DDT, as well as continue our sample session through the test 
and debug stages, in the next chapter. 
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DDT: THE CP/M DYNAMIC 
DEBUGGING TOOL 


One of the things that makes assembly language programming so difficult is the 
debugging process. Software (programs) is defective by nature; that is to say almost 
all software has some kind of bug in it. Thus the ability to detect and correct errors in 
a program is critical in any programming, but due to the complexity of many assem¬ 
bly language programs, and the lack of structure inherent in most assembly language 
programming, it is that much more important that assembly language programmers 
have capable and sophisticated debugging tools at their disposal. DDT is one such 
tool. 

DDT (Dynamic Debugging Tool) has the ability to perform most of the tasks that 
an 8080 assembly language programmer would need to debug most 8080 assembly 
language programs. With DDT you can examine and modify memory locations and/ 
or the actual CPU registers, assemble and disassemble binary machine language, and 
perform step-by-step tracing of program steps. In addition, it allows you to load and 
execute the hex file output from ASM. 

THE PARTS OF DDT 

DDT is comprised of two separate sections or modules. The first of these is the 
main nucleus of DDT itself. This is the section that interprets and executes all of the 
DDT commands, with the exception of the assemble/disassemble commands. The 
second section of DDT is the assembly/disassembly portion; we will say more about 
this later. The nucleus module is loaded in memory just below the BDOS CP/M 
module with the assembly/disassembly module right below it. When this is done the 
CCP is overwritten and lost. Thus you must exit DDT by doing a warm boot to 
restore the CCP. This sequence is initiated by typing the command 

A>DDT 

DDT will respond as above with the sign-on message 

nnK DDT VER x.x 
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where nn is the system size (the same as the CP/M system size you are currently 
running) and x.x is the revision number of DDT. DDT will then display the prompt 
“dash” character: 


which lets you know that DDT is now in the command mode and is awaiting your 
every command. 



Fig. 8-1 shows how the DDT nucleus is loaded into memory by the CCP when the 
command 

A>DDT 

is typed. Note that the CCP loads DDT in over itself and therefore must be read 
back in from the disk with a warm boot at the end of the DDT session. In Fig. 8-1A 
the CCP gets the file DDT.COM from the disk ands loads it into memory. When this 
is done, the memory allocation becomes what is shown in Fig. 8-IB, where the CCP 
has been overwritten by the DDT nucleus and the DDT assembly/disassembly por¬ 
tion, which is the second major component of DDT. 

Note that DDT is not loaded into memory starting at location 0100H as all other 
.COM files are! This is so that both DDT and a program starting at 0100H can 
simultaneously reside in memory. DDT can then be used to debug the program in 
the TPA. Of course, it is not necessary that the program to be debugged reside at 
0100H; it can be anywhere in memory, so long as it does not overwrite either DDT 
or the BIOS or BDOS modules of CP/M. 

Although DDT resides right below BDOS, it is initially loaded into memory at 
0100H by the CCP, as all .COM files are, and then it relocates itself upward. This 
means that whatever is in the lower portion of the TPA will be overwritten by DDT. 
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(A) CCP processes command to get DDT off disk. 



(B) DDT is overlaid on CCP, which keeps it out of TPA, where our program 
to debug lies. 


Fig. 8-1. How DDT overlays the CCP and why a warm boot is required 
when ending a DDT session. 
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Thus the program which is to be run concurrently with DDT must be loaded in after 
DDT is loaded so that it will be intact when you want to run it. 

When DDT is loaded into memory it initializes itself and changes two addresses in 
the reserved low system memory (below 100H). The first modified address is the 
jump address contained in memory locations 6 and 7. This is the address of the 
lowest byte in the BIOS section of CP/M. Many programs read these locations to 
make sure there is enough room in the TPA for them to operate without overwriting 
BIOS. In order to make sure they don’t overwrite DDT, this address is changed to be 
the address of the lowest byte in the DDT nucleus. 

As you can see, however, the assemble/disassemble portion can still be written 
over by a program! If your program checks bytes 6 and 7, and you want to save the 
assemble/disassemble section of DDT, you might want to change bytes 6 and 7 your¬ 
self with DDT to an address below the assemble/disassemble section with some 
DDT commands which you will learn later in this chapter. 

The second set of addresses that DDT changes are 038H to 03AH. These corre¬ 
spond to the RST 7 (restart) instruction, which is recognized by the 8080, 8085, and 
Z-80 microprocessors as a vector to branch to in case of an interrupt. This address is 
changed to a jump to a breakpoint location in DDT. Thus, if you want to put a 
software breakpoint in your program, simply place an RST 7 instruction at the 
desired point, and control will be transferred to DDT when the RST 7 is encountered 
and executed. Also, a hardware RST 7 can be generated, which will produce the same 
effect. More will be said on this later as we discuss the breakpoint command. 

Once DDT has been invoked by typing the CCP command line 

A>DDT 

DDT will respond with the prompt 


as we discussed earlier. This means that we are in the command mode. DDT will at 
this point recognize a set of fixed commands. These commands allow you to load a 
file, display memory or CPU register values, assemble or disassemble program 
instructions, or perform a step-by-step trace of a program’s execution. 

DDT COMMANDS 

From the DDT command mode, you may select one of many DDT submodes to 
operate in. Once you have entered a command, such as display memory, and you are 
done with that submode, you must first exit to the command mode again before you 
go into one of the other submodes. In other words, you cannot transfer directly 
between submodes; you go through the command mode each time. Consider each 
submode as a satellite of the DDT command mode, as shown in Fig. 8-2. 
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Fig. 8-2. Interaction among DDT, its commands, and CP/M. 


LOADING A FILE 

Once DDT itself is loaded into memory, the program to be debugged must be 
loaded. There are basically two ways to do this. The first allows you to load a file (the 
program to be debugged) when you load DDT into memory. Instead of simply 
typing 

A>DDT 

as we did in the first example, we can add a filename to the command line, and DDT 
will load that file into memory before it comes up in the command mode. The follow¬ 
ing will, for example, load DDT and the hex file TIMER.HEX, which we created in 
the last chapter, into memory. We will use TIMER.ASM as our test program 
throughout this chapter. This is done as shown below. When DDT enters the com¬ 
mand mode, DDT will be loaded into memory as well as the Intel hex output file 
TIMER.HEX. Although normally the file TIMER.HEX must be loaded with 
LOAD.COM or some other utility which converts the hex file into binary code 
(which is executable by the computer), DDT automatically does this hex-to-binary 
conversion as it reads a hex file into memory. 
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The second way to load a program into memory with DDT is by using the I 
(Input) and R (Read) commands. The Input command loads a filename into the File 
Control Block (see Appendix A for an in-depth discussion of File Control Blocks). 
For the purposes of this discussion, a File Control Block (FCB) is a string of parame¬ 
ters in memory that supervises and controls all disk reads and writes under CP/M. 
Thus, by placing the filename TIMER.HEX into the FCB, we instruct CP/M to refer 
all disk read and write commands to the file TIMER.HEX until further notice (i.e., 
we change the filename in the FCB). Note, however, that the file must be on the 
current drive. Thus the command 

-ITIMER.HEX 

will load the filename TIMER.HEX into the File Control Block (FCB). This filename 
will remain in the FCB until it is replaced with another filename, even if you exit 
DDT. 

The Read command will then read the .COM or .HEX file specified in the FCB 
into memory. Remember, so long as you don’t write over the FCB (which is located 
in memory from the addresses 005CH-007FH) any number of Read commands may 
be issued without issuing Input commands in between to set up the FCB, as was 
mentioned before. The Read command can therefore be used to reread in a program 
which you think may have had some commands inadvertently altered, for instance. 
The following command will read in TIMER.HEX (since this was the last filename 
we inputted to the FCB with the I command). 

-R 

DDT actually loads in a file when DDT is invoked with a filename in the command 
line, as we did in the first example, by issuing internally an Input and subsequent 
Read command. Thus, once you have loaded a program into memory when you load 
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in DDT the filename is in the FCB and you may re-Read the file in at any time by 
simply typing 

-R 

in the command mode. In other words, the I command isn’t needed. 

PROGRAM DISPLAY AND MODIFICATION 

DDT has an extensive and sophisticated array of commands which allow you to 
display and modify the contents of your computer’s memory. With these commands 
you can examine the contents of either the computer memory or the actual CPU 
registers, and change or fill them with new values if you want. Thus you can change 
data, program instructions, or the actual CPU registers. 

The Display Command 

The first command you will want to use is the Display command. This command 
allows you to examine the contents of any memory location or locations in the com¬ 
puter’s memory. The Display command lists the contents of memory in blocks of 256 
bytes at a time. The memory display is initiated by typing 

-Ds,f 

in the command mode, where s and f are optional start and finish addresses of the 
lock of memory to be displayed. If no start or finish addresses are specified, DDT 
starts with 0100H and continues to display lines, 16 at a time, each time the Display 
command is entered. The contents of memory are always displayed in lines of 16 
bytes in the following format 

aaaa bb bb bb bb bb bb bb bb bb bb bb bb bb bb bb bb cccccccccccccccc 

where aaaa is the address in hexadecimal of the first byte in the string, bb is the 16 
bytes of data in hex format, and ccccccccccccccc is the ASCII value of each of the 16 
bytes. If the value is not an ASCII printing character, DDT represents it with a 
For example, the value 06H is the ASCII character CTRL-G and DDT will represent 
it with a in the last field since control characters are nonprinting. The value 6FH, 
however, is the ASCII “o” and DDT will represent it as “o” in the last field. 

Thus the left-most four characters are an address (0000 to FFFF), then the bulk of 
the remaining line is 16 bytes of data in hex format, followed by any ASCII charac¬ 
ters. The ASCII character part of the line is a feature of DDT and is not usually 
found in most memory dump or monitor examine functions. Most computers just 
dump hex. The ASCII display helps you identify “strings” in memory. If you 
examine a section of code that has a message imbedded in it, the message will appear 
in the ASCII columns. 

If you type an address in hexadecimal directly after the D in the command, then 
DDT will start the display at this point instead of the usual 0100H. It will display 16 
lines in the format listed above. If a start and stop address are typed in the com- 
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mand, DDT will display the value of all memory locations from the starting address 
up to the final address. In this mode, however, DDT does not display in blocks of 16 
lines. Instead, it continuously types lines on the screen until the final address is dis¬ 
played. Thus, on a long memory display, the values will scroll off the screen. You can 
type a CTRL-S to stop the display and then restart it by typing another CTRL-S. 

If we wanted to display the program TIMER, which we assembled in the last chap¬ 
ter, we could load it into memory with the I and R commands and then display it. 
Since it is assembled to reside at D800H, then the Display command should have 
this address as the optional start address. This is how this all should look on your 
computer. 



The Set command is similar to the Display command, except that it displays only 
one memory location at a time, and it allows you to change the value of that memory 
location if you wish. The form of the command is 

Sa 

where a is the address of the memory location you would like displayed. DDT will 
return the address and current value of the memory location. If you type a carriage 
return next, the data is not altered. However, if you would like to alter the contents, 
you type in the new value, in hexadecimal format, and DDT will store it in that 
location. Following a carriage return, either with or without a new value to be stored, 
DDT will then display the next address in memory, and its location. It will continue 
in this fashion until either a is typed by the user, or an invalid response is encoun¬ 
tered. DDT will then revert back to the command mode. In the following example we 
will display a memory location, modify it, and then redisplay it so that we can be 
sure it really was changed. 
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A command which is very similar to the Set command is the eXamine command. 
The eXamine command allows you to examine and alter any of the 8080 CPU regis¬ 
ters, condition flags, program counter, or stack pointer. The form of the eXamine 
command is 

X 


or 


Xr 

where r is a label representing one of the 8080 registers. If no register is specified, 
DDT will display all of the registers, flags, and counters in the following format. 

CfZfMfEflf A = bb B = dddd C = dddd H = dddd S = dddd P = dddd 
inst 

where the capital letters refer to registers, flags, or counters, f is 0 or 1 representing a 
single-bit value of a flag, bb is a single-byte value and dddd is a double-byte value, 
and inst is the mnemonic for the current instruction in the memory location con¬ 
tained in the program counter. Chart 8-1 lists the symbol for each of the 8080 flags, 
registers, and counters. 

So if we wanted to find out the current state of the accumulator, we would enter 
the command mode and type 

-X 


and DDT would respond with 

C0Z0M0E0I0 A = FF B = 0000 C = 0000 H = 0000 S = 0100 P = 0100 RST 7 
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Chart 8-1. Symbols for 8080 Flags, Registers, and 
Counters 


Flags 

C Carry flag 

M Minus flag 

1 Interdigit carry flag 

Z Zero flags 

E Even parity flags 

Registers 


A Accumulator 

B BC register pair 

D DE register pair 

H HL register pair 

Counters and Pointers 


P Program counter 

S Stack pointer 


In this case all of the flags and CPU registers except the accumulator are zero, the 
current top of the stack is 0100H, the next instruction to be executed is at memory 
location 0100H and is an RST 7 instruction, and the accumulator has FFH in it. 

The second form of the eXamine command, which was mentioned above, allows 
you to display and change the current state of any of the flags, registers, or counters 
in much the same manner as the Set command allowed us to display and change the 
contents of memory. For example, if we want to change the contents of the accumu¬ 
lator from FFH to 00H we would issue the following commands: 



As with the Set command, DDT will wait for your input after it displays the contents 
of the flag, register, or counter. If you answer with a carriage return, the contents will 
not be altered. However, if you type in a new value, DDT will update the contents of 
the flag, register, or counter with the new value. Unlike the Set command, eXamine 
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will not automatically go on to the next register (remember. Set automatically dis¬ 
plays the next memory location unless you type a but rather returns to the 
command mode. 

Often it is necessary to initialize large blocks of memory to a predetermined value, 
such as initializing a buffer to some “empty” value. We could, of course, accomplish 
this task with some large number of Set commands, but that would be very time 
comsuming. Instead, we could use the Fill command. The Fill command will place 
data in all memory locations from the starting memory location to the final memory 
location specified in the command. The form of the Fill command is 

Fs,f,d 

where s is the starting address, f is the final address, and d is the new data, in hex, to 
be placed in these locations. Thus if we wanted to initialize a buffer to the hex value 
E5H and the buffer was 128 bytes long, starting at memory location 0080H, the 
command would be 

-F0080,00FF,E5 

Note that the final address is filled with the value, or, in other words, the Fill com¬ 
mand fills up to and including the final address. 

The Move command is the last of the program display and modification com¬ 
mands. Move allows you to move a block of memory from one location to another. 
For instance, let’s say you decided that for some reason you wanted to move the 
buffer, which we just initialized with the Fill command, to another location, say 
C000H to COFFH. We could do this with the Move command. The form of the Move 
command is 

-Ms,f,d 

where s is the starting address of the block to be moved, f is the final address of the 
block to be moved, and d is the starting address of the destination. Thus to move our 
128-byte buffer from 0080H to C000H we would issue the following command to 
DDT: 

-M0080,00FF,C000 

Again, remember that the move goes up to and includes the final address of the block 
to be moved, and that you can only move a block of memory up, not down. 

Program Assembly and Listing 

Often during a debugging session, you will realize that you made a mistake while 
you were writing your program, and you would like to correct that mistake now, 
without exiting DDT, reediting the program source code with ED, reassembling the 
program with ASM, and then entering DDT again. DDT will allow you to make 
many of these changes with the Assemble command. 

The Assemble command takes the form 
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Am 

where m is the memory address where the command is to be assembled at. DDT will 
then respond with the address and wait for you to type in an instruction using the 
standard 8080 mnemonics (see Chapter 6 for a complete listing of the 8080 mnemon¬ 
ics) and absolute hex addresses and constants. DDT will then assemble the code, 
place the binary machine instruction in memory, print the address of the next 
instruction, and wait for another command or a carriage return to terminate the 
Assembly session. 

The following sample session will examine memory locations 0100H to 01FFH, 
assemble a CALL instruction at location 0100H, and then reexamine memory to see 
the change in the memory contents. Notice that DDT recognizes the instruction 
CALL D800 as a three-byte instruction and therefore displays 0103 as the next 
address. Had the instruction been, for example, an RST 7 instruction (a single-byte 
instruction—FFH), the next address displayed would have been 0101. 


A>DDT 

32K DDT VER 2.0 
-D0100.01FF 
(DISPLAY OF MEMORY) 
-A0100 

0100 CALL D800 
0103 

-D0100,01FF 
(DISPLAY OF MEMORY) 


You must remember when working with the Assemble command, that you are 
assembling in “real time” and that DDT is assembling one line at a time. Thus while 
your original program will have no doubt used equates, pseudo operands and 
instructions, the DDT assembler cannot use these. Thus the instruction 

-A0100 

0100 CALL SETBUFFER 

will produce the following response from DDT: 

-A0100 

0100 CALL SETBUFFER 

9 
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0100 

DDT prompts with a “?” whenever an invalid instruction is entered. In the above 
example, DDT correctly recognized the fact that SETBUFFER is not a valid hex 
address. However, if you know that the original program contained the equate 

SETBUFFER EQU 0D800H 

and you substitute 0D800H for SETBUFFER so that the command looks like this: 

-A0100 

0100 CALL D800 
0103 


DDT will recognize and properly assemble the instruction. 

The List command is the second command in the Assembler/Disassembler mod¬ 
ule of DDT. With this command you can list the program you are currently debug¬ 
ging in mnemonic form. The form for the List command is 

Ls,f 

where s is an optional starting line number and f is an optional final line number. If 
no line numbers are given. List will start at the first line of code (determined by the 
current program counter) and list the next 12 lines. Each successive List command 
will disassemble 12 more lines of the program. For example, the following session 
displays the first 12 lines of our program TIMER. Remember, however, from our 


A>DDT 

32K DDT VER 2.0 

-ITIMER.HEX 

-R 

NEXT PC 
D824 0000 
-LD800 

D800 JMP D804 
D803 NOP 
D804 PUSH H 
D805 PUSH D 
D806 PUSH B 
D807 PUSH PSW 
D808 ORA A 
D809 OUT F0 
D80B STA D803 
D80E MVI B,64 
D810 MVI A,80 
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discussion of the various components of DDT earlier in the chapter, that the DDT 
Assemble/Disassemble module can be overwritten if your program is large. If this is 
the case, then DDT will simply return a “?” when it is asked to list program lines. 
Unfortunately, the only solution to this problem is to get more memory into your 
computer system (assuming that you are not already using 64K) or to make your 
program small by reprogramming some or all of it. 

TRACING PROGRAM EXECUTION 

Often when you are debugging a program of one kind or another, it is desirable 
and necessary to trace the execution of your program step by step to make sure that 
it is executing the way you had anticipated, or to find out why it is not working. 
DDT provides the capability to do this with the Trace function. The Trace command 
takes the form 

Tn 

where n is an option number (taken in hexadecimal) representing the number of 
program steps to be traced. If no number is entered for n, DDT assumes a value of 1 
for n, and single steps one instruction. 

While using the Trace function, a number of things must be remembered which 
have a direct bearing on the execution of the program under test. First, Trace imple¬ 
ments the “breakpoint” function by executing RST 7 commands. Thus the user pro¬ 
gram cannot use this instruction, nor should you place a jump to an interrupt service 
routine at the RST 7 address (0038H). Secondly, a program under Trace will execute 
about 500 times slower than real time due to the overhead of the Trace command. 
Consequently, programs which execute real time functions, such as our TIMER pro¬ 
gram, will not operate the same in the Trace mode as they would in normal execu¬ 
tion. For example, if we were running the TIMER program with an oscilloscope 
hooked up to pin 7 of port FOH, we should see a 1-millisecond pulse every time we 
ran the program. However, if we run TIMER under the DDT Trace function, the 
pulse on pin 7 will be significantly wider than 1 millisecond. Still, we would be able 
to follow exactly the operation of the TIMER program using Trace, to make sure 
that it is operating correctly. 

Trace will display the contents of the CPU registers, counters, and pointers after 
the execution of each program step. The format of the Trace output is as follows: 

CfZfMfEflf A = bb B = dddd C = dddd H = dddd S = dddd P = dddd inst 

which is, as you can see. the same format as the eXamine command we discussed 
earlier. At the end of a trace, DDT will display the next address to be executed with 
an asterisk. 

The following example is a trace of the first sixteen steps of the TIMER program 
(remember, the DDT trace function notes the number of lines in hexadecimal, not 
decimal). 
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A>DDT 

32K DDT VER 2.1 
— ITIMER.HEX 
-R 

NEXT PC 
D824 0000 
-XP 

P = 0000 3800 
-T10 

COZOMOEOIO 



COZOMOEOIO 


COZOMOEOIO 


COZOMOEOIO A = 


COZOMOEOIO 


COZOMOEOIO 


C0Z1M0E1I0 


C0Z1M0E1I0 


C0Z1M0E1I0 


C0Z1M0E1I0 A = 


C0Z1M0E1I0 A = 


C0Z1M0E1I0 


C0Z0M0E1I1 A = 


C0Z0M0E1I1 


C0Z0M0E1I1 


C0Z0M0E1I1 A = 


00 B = 000 D = 0000 H = 0000 S = 0100 
D800JMP D804 

00 B = 0000 D = 0000 H = 0000 S = 0100 
D804 PUSH H 

00 B = 000 D = 0000 H = 0000 S = OOFE 
D805 PUSH D 

00 B = 0000 D = 0000 H = 0000 S = OOFC 
D806 PUSH B 

:00 B = 0000 D = 0000 H=0000 S = OOFA 
D807 PUSH PSW 

= 00 6 = 0000 D = 0000 H = 0000 S = 00F8 
D808XRA A 

■ 00 B = 0000 D = 0000 H = 0000 S = 00F8 
D809 OUT FO 

: 00 B = 0000 D = 0000 H = 0000 S = 00F8 
D80B ST A D803 

: 00 B = 0000 D = 0000 H = 0000 S = 00F8 
D80E MVI B.64 

00 B = 6400 D = 0000 H = 0000 S = 00F8 
D810 MVI A,80 

80 B = 6400 D = 0000 H = 0000 S = 00F8 
D812 OUT FO 

80 B = 6400 D = 0000 H = 0000 S = 00F8 
D814DCR B 

80 B = 6300 D = 0000 H = 0000 S = 00F8 
D815NOP 

80 B = 6300 D = 0000 H = 0000 S = 00F8 
D8I6NOP 

80 B = 6300 D = 0000 H = 0000 S = 00F8 
D817NOP 

80 B = 6300 D = 0000 H = 0000 S = 00F8 
D818NOP ★ 3819 


The Untrace Command 

The final DDT command is the Untrace command. It is identical in function with 
the Trace command, with the exception that it does not display the state of the CPU 
after every instruction. So you might ask, what does it do, recalling that the output of 
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Trace was mostly data about the CPU state? Untrace allows you to run a program 
under control of DDT, so that it does not run away on you. For example, if you 
wanted to trace the last portion of a long program, you could use the Untrace func¬ 
tion to get you to the end under control of DDT, and then use the Trace function to 
watch the execution of the program. In many cases, of course, you could simply set 
the program counter to the address of the section of the program you wanted to 
debug and then use the Trace function. However, many programs require certain 
variables to be initialized for instance, and skipping over the initialization section of 
the program will often lead to invalid results if the rest of the program is run unini¬ 
tialized. Thus the Untrace function is the only way to run quickly through a long 
section of code under the control of DDT. 

The form of the Untrace command is identical with the Trace function and is 

Un 

where n is the number of steps to Untrace. Untrace will always display the first line 
of code that it executes in the same manner as Trace. However, it will stop displaying 
the program steps at this point and will continue to execute program steps for the 
number of steps given by n (n is in hexadecimal again). When it has run through the 
required number of steps, it will display the next value of the program counter and 
exit to the command mode. The following example is the same as we did for the 
Trace function, but we will use the Untrace mode this time. 


A>DDT 

32K DDT VER 2.0 

-ITIMER.HEX 

-R 

NEXT PC 
D824 0000 


-XP 

P=0000 D800 
-U10 




A SAMPLE DDT SESSION 

In this final part of this chapter, we will follow a sample DDT session with the 
TIMER program we wrote in the last chapter. The actual screen output that you 
should see from this session is shown in Fig. 8-3. The numbers in the left margin are 
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reference marks for items which we will be discussing as we go through this sample 
session. 

The session starts by loading DDT into memory and then loading the hex file for 
the program TIMER in with the Input and Read commands (1). Next we need to set 
the program counter to the starting address of TIMER. We do this with the eXamine 
command. Finally, we need to set the number of milliseconds we want TIMER to 
count, since we are not calling TIMER from a BASIC program which has initialized 
COUNT with a POKE statement. We do this with the Set command (2). 

Now that we have initialized everything, we are ready to begin our Trace. We start 
by tracing the first 16 (hexadecimal 10) program steps. This gets us through the pro¬ 
gram initialization part and into the timing loop (3). However, we notice that we 
have made a mistake, and used the DCX (decrement register pair) instruction instead 
of the DCR (decrement register) instruction when we are decrementing our loop 
count (4). We can see this with DDT because the B double register contains 6401H 
after this instruction instead of 6302H as it should. 

We can now use the DDT Assemble command to fix the program without exiting 
DDT, changing the source code, and reassembling TIMER. We change the instruc¬ 
tion at 0815H from DCX B to DCR B with the Assemble command and we are back 
in business and ready to test the program again (5). 

However, before we Trace the program again, we must remember that we have run 
16 program steps already, and some of the machine registers, counters, and pointers 
are not what they were when we entered the program. In order to correct this we use 
the eXamine command to restore the initial values for the stack pointer, program 
counter, accumulator, and register pair B (6). 

Now that we have corrected our mistake and reinitialized the CPU and memory, 
we will run the program again under the Trace command. After looking at the first 
trace, we can see that the trace did not get completely through the first execution of 
the timing loop. Therefore, on this trace we will increase the number of steps to be 
run to 21 (15 hexadecimal) (7). 

After running through this trace and seeing that the program appears to be work¬ 
ing as it is supposed to do, we will take a short cut. We could, of course, continue 
tracing the program execution through all of its iterations through the timing loop: 
however, this is an extremely tedious and time consuming process. We will use the 
eXamine command to decrement the millisecond and loop counts ourselves, instead 
of letting the program run on to do this. We will set them both to 1 so that we can 
watch the execution of the program as it exits the loop to make sure that there are no 
other problems (8). 

We now have 19 more steps to go for the program to complete, since we have set 
the counters to 1 (don’t worry, we cheated and counted them out first for this exam¬ 
ple; we didn’t have any idea how many at first either). We enter the Trace mode 
again and look at the next 19 steps (9). As you can see, we successfully exit the timing 
loop, restore all CPU registers to their values prior to the BASIC program calling this 
program, and return to the BASIC program (10). 
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(D 

( 2 ) 


(3) 


(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 


(7) 


A>DDT 

32K DDT VER 2.0 

-ITIMER.HEX 

-R 

NEXT PC 
D82B 0000 
-XP 

P-0000 D800 
-SD803 
D803 00 02 
D804 E5 . 

-T10 

COZOMOEOIO 
COZOMOEOIO 
COZOMOEOIO 
COZOMOEOIO 
COZOMOEOIO 
COZOMOEOIO 
C0Z1M0E1I0 
C0Z1M0E1I0 
C0Z1M0E1I0 
C0Z1M0E1I0 
C0Z1M0E1I0 
C0Z1M0E1I0 
C0Z1M0E1I0 
COZOMOE1I1 
COZOMOE1I1 
C0Z0M0E1I1 
-AD815 
D815 DCR B 
D816 
-XP 

P-3819 3800 
-XS 

S-00F8 0100 
-XA 

A=80 00 
-XB 

B-6401 0000 
-T15 


A *00 

B-0000 

D-0000 

H-0000 

S-0100 

P-D800 JMP 

3804 

A-00 

8=0000 

D-0000 

H-0000 

S-0100 

P-D804 

PUSH 

H 

A-00 

B-0000 

D-0000 

H-0000 

S-OOFE P-D805 

PUSH 

D 

A *00 

B-0000 

D-0000 

H-0000 

S-OOFC P-D806 

PUSH 

B 

A *00 

B-0000 

D-0000 

H-0000 

S-OOFA P-DB07 

PUSH 

PSW 

A *00 

B-0000 

D-0000 

H-0000 

S-00F8 

P-DB08 

XRA 

A 

A =>00 

B-0000 

D-0000 

H-0000 

S-00F8 

P*D809 

OUT 

FO 

A *00 

B-0000 

D-0000 

H-0000 

S-OOF8 

P-OBOB 

LDA 

3803 

A-02 

B-0000 

D-0000 

H-0000 

S-00F8 

P-JBOE MOV 

C.A 

A *02 

B-0002 

D-0000 

H-0000 

S-00F8 

P-D80F MVI 

B.64 

A *02 

B-6402 

D-0000 

H-0000 

S-00F8 

P-D811 

MVI 

A.80 

A=80 

B-6402 

D-0000 

H-0000 

S-OOF8 

P-D813 

OUT 

FO 

A *80 

B-6402 

D-0000 

H-0000 

S-OOF8 P-D815 

DCX 

B 

A-80 

B-6401 

D-0000 

H-0000 

S-00F8 

P-D816 

NOP 


A=80 

B-6401 

D-0000 

H-0000 

S-00F8 

P-D817 

NOP 


A=80 

B-6401 

D-0000 

H-0000 

S-00F8 

P-D818 

NOP 

*38 


COZOMOEOIO 

A-00 

B-0000 

D-0000 

H-0000 

S-0100 

P-D800 

JMP 

3804 

COZOMOEOIO 

A-00 

B-0000 

D-0000 

H-0000 

S-0100 

P-D804 

PUSH 

H 

COZOMOEOIO 

A-00 

B-0000 

D-0000 

H-0000 

S-OOFE P-D805 

PUSH 

D 

COZOMOEOIO 

A-00 

B-0000 

D-0000 

H-0000 

S-OOFC P-D806 

PUSH 

B 

COZOMOEOIO 

A-00 

B-0000 

D-0000 

H-0000 

S-OOFA P-D807 

PUSH 

PSW 

COZOMOEOIO 

A-00 

B-0000 

D-0000 

H-0000 

S-00F8 

P*D808 

XRA 

A 

COZ1MOE1IO 

A-00 

B-0000 

D-0000 

H-0000 

S-OOF8 

P-D809 

OUT 

FO 

COZ1MOE1IO 

A-00 

B-0000 

D-0000 

H-0000 

S-00F8 

P-D80B LDA 

3803 

COZ1MOE1IO 

A-02 

B-0000 

D-0000 

H-0000 

S-00F8 

P-D80E MOV 

C,A 

C0Z1M0E1I0 

A-02 

B-0002 

D-0000 

H-0000 

S-00F8 

P-D80F MVI 

B.64 

COZ1MOE1IO 

A-02 

B-6402 

D-0000 

H-0000 

S-00F8 

P-DB11 

MVI 

A ,80 

C0Z1M0E1I0 

A *80 

B-6402 

D-0000 

H-0000 

S-00F8 P-DB13 

OUT 

FO 

C0Z1M0E1I0 

A-80 

B-6402 

D-0000 

H-0000 

S-00F8 

P-D815 

DCR 

B 

C0Z0M0E1I1 

A-80 

B-6302 

D-0000 

H-0000 

S-00F8 

P-DB16 

NOP 


COZOMOE1I1 

A *80 

B-6302 

D-0000 

H-0000 

S-00F8 

P-D817 

NOP 


COZOMOE1I1 

A-80 

B-6302 

D-0000 

H-0000 

S-00F8 

P-D818 

NOP 


C0Z0M0E1I1 

A=80 

B-6302 

D-0000 

H-0000 

S-00F8 P-DB19 

NOP 


COZOMOE1I1 

A-80 

B-6302 

D-0000 

H-0000 

S-00F8 P=DB1A JNZ 

3815 

C0Z0M0E1I1 

A-80 

B-6302 

D-0000 

H-0000 

S-00F8 

P-DB15 DCR 

B 

COZOMOE1I1 

A-80 

B-6202 

D-0000 

H-0000 

S-OOF8 

P-D816 

NOP 


COZOMOE1I1 

A-80 

B-6202 

D-0000 

H-0000 

S-00F8 

P-D817 

NOP 

*38' 


Fig. 8-3. Tracing our sample 
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Finally, we exit the session back to the CP/M CCP by typing a CTRL-C to force a 
warm boot. At this point we can be relatively certain that TIMER works as it is 
supposed to. However, the DDT can only take you so far in the process of debugging 
a program. Often, program errors occur in the coding of the program and not the 
initial flow or logic which the program was written to. DDT will do well in catching 
and correcting the former errors, but the later kind must be found and corrected by 
the programmer. 

As you can see DDT allows you to get into the “real guts” of the CPU’s operation. 
With DDT, and some practice, you should be able to debug even the most difficult 
assembly language programs. 


SAVING YOUR PROGRAM 

Once you have finished debugging your program with DDT, it needs to be stored 
on the disk. As you recall from our discussion of ASM, the compiled program stored 
in the .HEX file cannot be run by your computer. DDT has an internal mechanism 
for converting a program from .HEX format into binary object code. 


( 8 ) 

(9) 


( 10 ) 


-XB 

B = 6202 0101 
-T13 

C0Z0M0E0I1 A = 80 B = 0101 
C0Z0M0E0I1 A = 80 B = 0101 
C0Z0M0E0I1 A = 80 B = 0101 
C0Z0M0E0I1 A = 80 B = 0101 
C0Z1M0E1I1 A = 80 B = 0001 
C0Z1M0E1I1 A =80 B = 0001 
C0Z1M0E1I1 A = 80 B = 0001 
C0Z1M0E1I1 A = 80 B = 0001 
C0Z1M0E1I1 A = 80 B = 0001 
C0Z1M0E1I1 A = 80 B = 0001 
C0Z1M0E1I1 A = 80 B = 6401 
C0Z1M0E1I1 A = 80 B = 6400 
C0Z1M0E1I1 A = 80 B = 6400 
C0Z1M0E1I0 A = 00 B = 6400 
C0Z1M0E1I0 A = 00 B = 6400 
C0Z1M0E1I0 A = 00 B = 6400 
C0Z1M0E1I0 A = 00 B = 0000 
C0Z1M0E1I0 A = 00 B = 0000 
C0Z1M0E1I0 A = 00 B = 0000 

-tc 

A> 


D = 0000 H = 0000 S = 00F8 P =0818 NOP 
D = 0000 H = 0000 S = 00F8 P =D819 NOP 
D = 0000 H = 0000 S = 00F8 P =081A JNZ 3815 
D = 0000 H = 0000 S = 00F8 P = D815 OCR B 
D = 0000 H = 0000 S = OOF8 P = D816 NOP 
D = 0000 H = 0000 S = 00F8 P = D817 NOP 
D = 0000 H = 0000 S = 00F8 P=D818 NOP 
D = 0000 H = 0000 S = 00F8 P=D819 NOP 
D = 0000 H =0000 S = OOF8 P=D81A JNZ 3815 
D = 0000 H = 0000 S = 00F8 P = D81D MVI B.64 
D = 0000 H = 0000 S = 00F8 P =D81 F DCR C 
D = 0000 H = 0000 S = OOF8 P =D820 JNZ 3815 
D = 0000 H = 0000 S = OOF8 P =D823 XRA A 
D = 0000 H = 0000 S = 00F8 P =D824 OUT F0 
D = 0000 H = 0000 S = 00F8 P =D826 POP PSW 
D = 0000 H = 0000 S = 00FA P =D827 POP B 
D = 0000 H = 0000 S = 00FC P =D828 POP D 
D = 0000 H = 0000 S = 00FE P =D829 POP H 
D = 0000 H = 0000 S = 0100 P =D82A RET 


timing-loop program with DDT. 
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Since we don’t want to have to use DDT every time we want to run a program, we 
must somehow accomplish this conversion without DDT. This is the purpose of the 
LOAD utility. LOAD will convert a .HEX file into object code and store it as a 
.COM file. 

Thus if we were to invoke LOAD to convert our sample program into a .COM file 
we would type 

A>LOAD TIMER 

and LOAD would read in TIMER.HEX and convert it into binary object code and 
write it back onto the disk as T1MER.COM. Note that LOAD does not erase 
TIMER.HEX, it will still be on the disk. 

The second way of saving a program is with the CCP SAVE command. This is a 
much more limited way, since you have to know how many pages (256-byte block) 
long the program is, and the program must begin at 0100H. In many cases, however, 
it can be the best way to get a binary object code file. For example, if your program 
started at 0100H, and you had done some extensive modifications of the program 
with DDT (using the Assemble directive, etc.) you could store the resulting program, 
without having to go back and edit the original source code, recompile it with ASM, 
and then convert it from hex format to binary object code with LOAD. 

We encourage you to play around with both methods and become familiar with 
them. There are no real clear-cut rules for when to use which method. 
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CHAPTER 9 


SUBMIT AND XSUB: THE CP/M 

BATCH COMMANDS 


Often in the course of using CP/M you need to repetitively perform a set of com¬ 
mands and typing each one over and over becomes a chore. For example, an author 
may wish to instruct ED (or his favorite word-processing program) to insert a copy¬ 
right notice or other piece of information in several chapters of a book, each of which 
is a file on the disk with a different name. A software publisher may wish to copy a 
set of program files from a single master disk to many distribution disks. A software 
manufacturer might want to examine certain code sequences and enter special values 
for each distribution disk. All of these applications have in common the need to 
repeat a set of CP/M utility commands over and over. 

This type of repetitive execution of CP/M commands can be done with the aid of 
the SUBMIT and XSUB facilities. 


SUBMIT 

SUBMIT can be viewed as a robot or “batch processing" command that can take 
over control of your CP/M system. While it is in effect, SUBMIT takes orders from a 
special file of commands that you have created previously with a word processor. 
This special file contains a list of the CP/M command strings you wish to execute. 
The commands in the file are “batched" or fed to CP/M. The file itself is created 
with ED or your favorite word-processing program and most importantly ends with 
the extension .SUB. The SUBMIT program searches for a file with an extension of 
.SUB and assumes it contains a list of valid CP/M command strings. 

Below we have created a SUBMIT file that contains the commands DIR *.OUT 
and PIP B: = *.OUT. This of course does a directory of the files on A: with the 
extension .OUT, then it copies the files on A: with the extension .OUT to the B: disk. 
Here is our file: 


DIR *.OUT 
PIP B:= *.OUT 
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We then saved this file as MOVE.SUB. Finally MOVE.SUB was “submitted" to 
SUBMIT by typing SUBMIT MOVE. Note we don’t have to type the .SUB part. 



A>DIR ★.OUT 


A: TS-2000 OUT 


A: IBMPC OUT 


A>PIP ★.OUT 



Wonderful, all our commands were followed to a tee. We end up back in CP/M. 
Now before you get too excited thinking of all the automating and robotizing you 
might be able to do, a caveat: there are certain transient commands that will not 
function as you might expect with SUBMIT. SUBMIT only works with those CP/M 
utilities that have what is called “buffered input." This simply means SUBMIT will 
work with PIP, STAT, ED, ASM, LOAD, and all the resident commands. But, pro¬ 
grams like FORMAT that ask many questions may not function with SUBMIT. 
Many, if not most, commercial programs that require internal commands will not 
work with SUBMIT. 

That aside, let’s learn a little more about what SUBMIT can do. Besides being able 
to instruct our SUBMIT robot program from a file, we can enter additional external 
information, typed in at the keyboard on the command line when SUBMIT is first 
run. 

For example, suppose in our previous example you wished to change the extension 
of the file that you were manipulating with the MOVE.SUB file to something other 
then .OUT, and you were not sure ahead what to make it. A new extension would 
require you go into the file MOVE.SUB and alter its extensions, save it, then submit 
it. 

CP/M provides a facility for more easily entering this information called “parame¬ 
ters." Parameters are put into a submit file as the character “$" followed by a digit, 
i.e., SI, $2, $3, etc. These symbols receive the values you type on the SUBMIT com¬ 
mand line after the .SUB file. For instance, in our previous example we would 
change the MOVE.SUB to: 
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DIR *.SI 
PIP B:=*.$1 

Then when we submitted the file we would enter: 

A>SUBMIT MOVE LET 

and LET would be substituted for the SI. Thus the files *.LET would be listed and 
then PIPed. 

A programmer could use SUBMIT with a file that contains the assembly, load, 
and execute commands. By using $ parameters the actual filename can be typed 
when the file is submitted. Our file DOIT.SUB would contain: 

ASM IS 
LOAD IS 
1 $ 

We would type SUBMIT DOIT PROG1. We would see the ASM program execute, 
and produce PROG1.HEX. Then LOAD will execute and convert PROG1.HEX to 
PROGl.COM. Finally PROGl.COM will be invoked and would run. Any errors will 
be reported by SUBMIT but SUBMIT will usually ignore them, unless they are a 
BDOS-type error. 

XSUB 

In certain occasions the SUBMIT command seems lacking in intelligence. What 
happens, for example, when you want to execute a series of commands to a single 
submitted utility in a SUBMIT file? Normally, with SUBMIT you must type an 
individual string for each use of the utility. For example, several distinct uses of PIP 
would require several individual lines in the .SUB file beginning with PIP. This is 
wasteful of time since we would be loading PIP in over and over. Since PIP can 
display its own prompt and accept commands while in memory it makes no sense to 
reload it over and over. 

What we can do is put the command XSUB in the first line of the submit file. It 
will then allow SUBMIT to process the additional input requests a utility is making. 
When XSUB appears in the submit file it is loaded into memory and serves as an 
extension to SUBMIT. 

An example of using XSUB is shown below. Suppose the file GOFOR contained 
the lines: 


XSUB 

PIP 

b: =*.OUT 
b: =*.LET 
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When GOFOR was submitted to SUBMIT the following would happen: 


A>SUBMIT GOFOR 
(CP/M types all the following) 
A>XSUB 
A>PIP 

★ B:= ★.OUT 
A: TS-2000 OUT 
A: IBMPC OUT 

★ B: ★ .LET 
A: SAMS LET 
A: OSBORNE LET 

★ [] -we are left here in PIP! 



The only problem with this use of XSUB is that at the end of the PIP sequence you 
are left in PIP rather than in CP/M. This is because there is no command to leave 
PIP. 

Another example of using XSUB would be with DDT. Suppose you wish to have 
DDT come up and display the first 16 instructions of a certain file. Here’s how you 
could XSUB it. Our file WINGS.SUB contains: 

XSUB 

DDT SI.COM 
L 

GO 

The L command lists the first 100 bytes on the console device, starting at the memory 
location 100H. The GO sends us back to CP/M and reboots the system. 

The results of submitting WINGS with STAT as the parameter are shown below. 
The program shows that the first instruction of STAT is a jump instruction. The next 
instructions appear to be garbage, but w'hen listed with DDT’s L command you 
would see the Digital Research Copyright notice. 

SUBMIT and XSUB are somewhat esoteric CP/M utility programs and most 
often only the most sophisticated of users will find applications for them. 
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A>SUBMIT WINGS STAT 
(CP/M types the following) 
A>DDT STAT.COM 


NEXT PC 
1580 0100 




0100 

JMP 

0433 

0103 

?? = 

20 

0104 

?? = 

20 

0105 

?? = 

20 

0106 

MOV 

B,E 

0107 

MOV 

L,A 

0108 

MOV 

M,B 

0109 

MOV 

A,C 

010A 

MOV 

M,D 

010B 

MOV 

L,C 

010C 

MOV 

H,A 
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APPENDIX A 


THE INTERNAL STRUCTURE 

OF CP/M 


The CP/M operating system is an extremely powerful and flexible operat¬ 
ing system. With it, many different types of programs can be run on many 
different types of machines. CP/M accomplishes this task by setting up a 
standard protocol or method of communication so that all programs, whether 
they are BASIC interpreters, word processors, or any other application pro¬ 
gram or utility, will be able to run under CP/M. 

All commands to CP/M from a program are accomplished through what is 
referred to as system calls. System calls are routines in CP/M which perform 
specific “low-level” functions. An 8080 CALL instruction, sent from the pro¬ 
gram, initiates the desired routine. System calls are used in the program 
whenever control of the computer is passed over to CP/M to accomplish a 
specific task. Control is returned to the program by CP/M when the task is 
complete. For example, let’s say a program wants to output a character to the 
current console device. At the appropriate output point in the program, the 
character to be output to the console device and the proper command (CP/M 
recognizes many system calls, thus the program must distinguish which one it 
wants performed) are passed to CP/M along with control of the computer. 
When CP/M returns from the system call to the program, the character will 
have been output to the console device (such as a crt screen). 

As you can see from the example listed above, this arrangement saves the 
program from having to be modified for each particular machine that the 
program must be run on. Instead of the program having what the console 
device is (i.e., is it a printer, crt, etc.), where it is located in memory or what 
port or ports it is on, and how to talk to it, the program simply issues a 
system call to output a character to the console device, and CP/M takes care 
of the rest. It is this concept of system calls that makes CP/M as flexible and 
widely used as it is. 


GENERALIZED SYSTEM CALL 

There is a general form to all system calls whether they are a simple i/o 
command, such as output a character to the console or list device, or whether 
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they are a more complicated disk command, such as read a file record. In 
order to understand the general form of a system call a few preliminaries 
must be covered. 

First, as mentioned earlier, system calls are accomplished by executing an 
8080 CALL instruction to the CP/M entry point, which is contained in the 
reserved memory area below 0100H. The entry point is located at 0005H and 
is a JMP instruction to the actual CP/M entry point in BIOS (the CP/M 
BIOS and BDOS modules are the parts of CP/M which execute the system 
calls). The entry point is implemented this way, however, so that a program 
operating under CP/M does not have to keep track of how big a system it is 
running under. Because CP/M resides in the top portion of memory, the 
actual entry point will be different for each size system. For a 32K system the 
entry point in BIOS may be 7A28H, whereas for a 48K system that entry 
point would be BA28H. CP/M makes sure that this address is always correct. 
Part of the MOVCPM utility changes this address whenever a new CP/M 
system image is being created for a different size memory. Thus calls will 
always have the same entry point, 0005H. 

There are many system calls supported by CP/M. They are listed in Table 
A-1 of this appendix. Because of the large number of system calls supported 
by CP/M. a general protocol has been established which all of the system 
calls fit into. The protocol deals basically with the passing of information to 
and from the CP/M operating system by the calling program. There are sev¬ 
eral types of information which will go back and forth between your program 
and CP/M, and each type of information, or parameter, is passed in a spe¬ 
cific manner. 

When a program issues a CALL instruction, the only place where informa¬ 
tion can be passed is in the internal registers of the CPU. If the amount of 
information that needs to be passed back and forth cannot be stored in the 
registers, then the protocol specifies that a block of memory be set up with 
the information in it and the address of that block of memory be passed in the 
registers. We will examine parameter blocks in greater detail later on when 
we discuss the File Control Block and disk i/o commands. 

The first piece of information which must be passed to the CP/M operat¬ 
ing system is the specific call which the program would like CP/M to execute. 
Each of the system calls is assigned a number, and that number is placed in 
the C register prior to executing the CALL instruction to get to CP/M. CP/M 
will read the C register, determine which call was requested, and then execute 
that call. (See Table A-l.) 

Often, as was mentioned, we need to pass information to the operating 
system in addition to the number of the system call we would like performed. 
Consider the system call which prints a character to the CONSOLE device: 
we will not only need the system call number, but the character to be printed 
will also have to be passed. Another example would be the system call which 
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changes the beginning address of the disk i/o buffer which CP/M uses for all 
disk read and write operations. In this case we would need to pass a 16-bit 
address to CP/M, as well as pass the system call number. 

In general, 8-bit values, such as characters to be output to the CONSOLE 
device, are passed from CP/M to the calling program in the accumulator 
(register A), and to CP/M in register E. Sixteen-bit values, such as addresses, 
are passed in register pair DE (registers D and E). 

The program shown in Fig. A-l shows how a typical system call is done. 
The CONOUT system call is number 2 and the SETDMA call is number 26. 
This program will set the disk i/o buffer to 2000H and then output an aster¬ 
isk (“*”) character to the console when it is done. This should give you some 
idea of the general form of system calls. 

BASIC I/O SYSTEM CALLS 

CP/M supports two different kinds of system calls. The first are what we 
call basic i/o system calls, which deal with input and output of the four logi¬ 
cal i/o devices supported by CP/M (see Chapter 2 for more on the CP/M 
logical i/o devices). The second kind are the disk i/o system calls which pro¬ 
vide the interface between your programs and the CP/M disk file structure. 



ORG 

0100H 

;MAKE A .COM FILE 

CONOUT 

EQU 

2 

;PRINT A CHACTER TO 
;THE CONSOLE 

SETDMA 

EQU 

26 

;RESET DMA BUFFER 
;ADDRESS 

ASTER 

EQU 

2AH 

;ASCII CHARACTER 

BOOT 

EQU 

0000 H 

;WARM BOOT ENTRY 

ENTRY 

EQU 

0005H 

;CP/M ENTRY POINT 

BUFFER 

EQU 

2000H 

;NEW BUFFER ADDRESS 

START: 

LXI 

D,BUFFER 

;LOAD NEW BUFFER 
;ADDRESS TO D AND E 


MVI 

C.SETDMA 

;LOAD SYSTEM CALL 


CALL 

ENTRY 

;CALL CP/M 


MVI 

E,ASTER 

;LOAD THE CHAR 

;INTO REG E 


MVI 

C.CONOUT 

;LOAD SYSTEM CALL 


CALL 

ENTRY 

;CALL CP/M 


JMP 

BOOT 

;EXIT AND WARM BOOT 


END 




Fig. A-1. An example of how a simple system call works. 
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The basic i/o system calls provide for the input and output of characters 
using one of the four logical i/o devices (as you remember, only the CON¬ 
SOLE device supports both input and output. The LIST and PUNCH 
devices are output-only, while the READER is an input-only device). In 
order to call these functions from your program, the appropriate system call 
number must be put in the C register, and the ASCII character to be output 
(if it is an output system call) in register E, prior to issuing the system call. Of 
course, in the case of the input calls no character need be put in register E. 
When CP/M returns control of the computer to your program, the accumula¬ 
tor (register A) will contain the ASCII character which was input. 

Buffered I/O 

In addition to the input/output functions described above, CP/M supports 
the input and output of character strings (one or more characters) through 
the CONSOLE device. This allows your programs to input or output a string 
of characters with one system call, instead of issuing a system call for each 
character. 

These string-type system calls are referred to as buffered i/o. In order to 
print a string of characters to the CONSOLE device, the string must first be 
set up in memory and terminated with the “$” character. The starting mem¬ 
ory address of the string is placed in registers D and E and the system call 
number (9) is placed in register C. CP/M will then start at the first memory 
location (contained in DE) and output each sucessive character to the CON¬ 
SOLE until the “$” is encountered. 

The string input system call is very similar in nature. Your program should 
set a location in memory where it wants the string to be placed by CP/M 
after being input (this buffer should be at least 256 bytes in length). The 
starting address of this buffer is passed to CP/M in registers D and E. CP/M 
will then place all characters input to the CONSOLE device in successive 
memory locations until a carriage return/line-feed is encountered or until the 
buffer overflows (more than 256 characters are input). One of the main rea¬ 
sons that the string input command is used is that the usual CP/M line edit¬ 
ing commands (see Chapter 3) are supported by the string input system calls, 
thus eliminating this burden from the program. 

Changing the I/O Status Byte 

CP/M keeps track of the current logical i/o device assignments (see Chap¬ 
ter 3) in what is called the i/o status byte, which is stored in memory address 
0004H. In most cases we use the STAT utility to change the current assign¬ 
ments. There are times, however, when it is necessary for a program to 
change the various assignments dynamically. CP/M allows a program to do 
this with the Get and Set i/o status byte system calls. In the case of the Get i/ 
o byte call, the current value of the i/o byte is returned in register A by the 
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system call. The Set i/o byte call writes the value in register E to the i/o 
status byte memory location (0004H). 

Direct CONSOLE Access 

CP/M provides two system calls to allow you to access the CONSOLE 
device directly, i.e., without buffering or the usual CP/M line editing com¬ 
mands. The first system call, Get CONSOLE Status, allows you to determine 
if there is a character that has been typed at the CONSOLE. If a character 
has been typed, then the value OFFH is returned in register A; otherwise, 
00H is returned. 

The second call is a direct CONSOLE i/o call, but is only supported under 
CP/M version 2.0 and later. This will allow your program to perform i/o 
directly to and from the CONSOLE device in those special applications 
where regular CONSOLE i/o would cause problems with your program. The 
Direct CONSOLE i/o system call is different from the other logical device 
system calls in that the same call supports both input and output. If register 
E contains the value OFFH, then CP/M assumes an input is being requested, 
and returns the next character input to the CONSOLE in register A. If regis¬ 
ter E contains anything but OFFH, then CP/M assumes an output call is 
being requested, and will output the value in E to the CONSOLE device. 

Other Basic System Calls 

There are two more basic system calls supported only by CP/M versions 
2.0 and later. The Return version number system call will return the current 
CP/M version number in register L. CP/M returns the version number in 
hexadecimal form, starting with 20H for version 2.0. Version 2.1 would be 
returned as 21H and so on up to 2FH. All releases of CP/M prior to 2.0 will 
return 00H in the L register. 

The final basic system call is the System reset call. This call is issued when 
a program is finished execution and wants to execute a warm boot and return 
system control to the CCP. This call is identical in operation with issuing a 
JMP 0000H instruction, which is the way programs running under versions 
1.4 and earlier execute a warm boot (this is still a valid way to execute a 
warm boot under version 2.0 and later). 

DISK I/O SYSTEM CALLS 

The disk i/o system calls are similar in structure to the basic i/o calls. The 
call number is placed in the C register and the CP/M entry point (0005H) is 
called. However, with the basic i/o calls, we were usually only dealing with 
one character at one time. Therefore we could usually pass all of the neces¬ 
sary data to and from CP/M and the calling program in the internal CPU 
registers (with the exception of the buffered input and output calls). With the 
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disk i/o we are dealing with much larger blocks and data, usually 128 bytes, 
and therefore we cannot use the internal CPU registers to pass data. In addi¬ 
tion, the complexity of the CP/M file structure requires too many parameters 
to pass them in the registers. 

CP/M sets up two memory blocks to pass data and parameters back and 
forth between the calling program and the disk. The first block, the disk data 
buffer, a 128-byte block of memory, (which can be located anywhere in mem¬ 
ory), is used for all disk read and write operations. The second block is the 
File Control Block (FCB), which is a 33-byte (36 bytes under version 2.0 and 
later) block of memory used to pass parameters which control the disk i/o to 
and from CP/M. The FCB can also be located anjwhere in memory. 

The FCB format is shown in Fig. A-2. Each field in the FCB must be filled 
in properly before a disk system call is issued. In general, the first 13 bytes 
are the responsibility of the programmer to maintain, i.e., these are the bytes 
used to pass the required information on to CP/M as to what file should be 
accessed. Bytes 13 through 31 are maintained by CP/M and may be read by 
your program, but you should not change them. The FCB is usually located 
in memory starting at 005CH. However, it can be located anywhere the 
programmer wishes, provided, of course, that it does not interfere with some 
other system module. 

The CP/M File Structure 

Records- CP/M files are constructed from basic building blocks called 
records. A record is a 128-byte block of data containing either program object 
code, program data, or text. A file is therefore simply a number of these 
records which are grouped together and given a name. Since a file can have a 
very large number of these records in it (under version 2.0 there can be as 
many as 65,536 records in each file), CP/M must impose a higher level of 
internal structure to keep track of all of the records in a file. 

Extents-C P/M does this with a logical data block called an extent. An 
extent is 128 records, which is the equivalent of 16,384 bytes of data. There¬ 
fore a CP/M file is comprised of one or more extents. The reason why CP/M 
uses extents has to do with the way it keeps track of where all of the records 
of a file are located on a disk. 

Allocation Units—A standard 8-inch (20.3-cm) CP/M floppy disk has 250K 
bytes (K = 1024) of storage space on it (128 bytes per sector X 26 sectors 
per track x 77 tracks per side = 256,256 bytes). Thus there are 2002 (26 x 
77 = 2002) sectors where CP/M could store a record of a file. In order to 
keep track of where 2002 sectors are, the diskette is broken up into allocation 
units , where an allocation unit is 8 sectors, or 1024 bytes, of information. 
Since the CP/M operating system image is stored in the first two tracks 
(tracks 0 and 1) of the diskette, the actual data storage area starts with track 
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CP/M 
2.0 only 


FIELD- 


-M 


ASCII — 
Byte no - 


~ziw 


00 

45 4D 50 4C 4F 59 45 45 

44 41 54 

00 

00 00 

04 

NA 

EMPLOYEE 

D A T 





7 


/y 


-NOT APPLICABLE - 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 


I 

Filename 

Drive number 
to access 


Current Number of records 

extent in current extent 

File type 

Used by 
CP/M only 


Disk allocation map maintained 
by CP/M not user alterable 
Allocation Units assigned to this 
extent of the file EMPLOY DAT 
are stored here An AU = 1024 bytes 


Random access 
record number 
Next record 
to be read 
or written 


FCB LAYOUT Usually sits at 005CH in memory 


Field 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


Byte Description 

0 Drive number to access 

0 = currently logged disk 

1 sb drive A 

2 = drive B 
etc 

1 8 File name padded with blanks 

911 File type padded with blanks. 

12 Current extent Usually set to 0 

13 14 Used internally by CP/M. 

Should be set to 0.0 by the user 

15 Number of records in the current extent (byte 12! 

16 31 Disk allocation map Maintained by CP/M 
Should not be changed by the user 

32 Next record to be read or written 

Under version 2 0 this applies to sequential access only 

33 35 Version 2 0 and later only Random access record number 
Bytes 33 34 contain a 16 bit number in the range of 0 to 
65535 Byte 35 must be 0 or an error will result 


Fig. A-2. CP/M format for the disk File Control Block or FCB. 


2, sector 1 (for some reason, tracks are numbered 0-76, while sectors are 
numbered 1-26). This is the beginning of the first allocation unit which 
includes the first 8 sectors. The allocation units are consecutively numbered 
until the last sector on the disk (track 76. sector 26) has been included in an 
allocation unit. There would then be a total of 243 complete allocation units 
on a standard 8-inch diskette (128 bytes per sector x 26 sectors per track x 
75 tracks + 1024 bytes per allocation unit = 243.75 allocation units). Thus 
we have allocation units 1 to 243 since we can’t have a 0.75 allocation unit. 

Each time a CP/M file needs more space to write more records to, a new 
allocation unit is assigned to it, giving the file 1024 new bytes even though 
only 128 may actually be used. For example, if a file has 16 records in it, and 
we need to write the seventeenth record, CP/M will assign a new allocation 
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unit to the file, since the previous two allocation units are now filled up. This 
new allocation unit will store record 17 up to record 24 of the file even 
though only record 17 is currently written. Each extent can have up to 16 
allocation units assigned to it. The number of each allocation unit assigned to 
an extent is stored in one of the bytes in field 7 of the FCB (bytes 16-31), one 
byte per allocation unit. 

CP/M keeps a master list in memory of all of the allocation units currently 
assigned to a file and all of the unused allocation units. Whenever a new 
allocation unit is required by a file. CP/M will take the next available alloca¬ 
tion unit, delete it from the unused list, and add it to the FCB of the file as 
well as to the assigned allocation unit list in memory. These lists are read into 
BDOS from the diskette the first time the diskette is accessed after a warm 
system boot. By assigning new allocation units to files as they get larger, and 
reclaiming (into the unused allocation unit list) allocation units as files get 
smaller, or are erased altogether, CP/M can dynamically manage all of the 
file space on a diskette. 

Directory —The final mechanism used by CP/M to keep track of the files on 
a diskette is the directory. CP/M stores the directory information in the 
beginning of the data storage area of the diskette (track 2, sector 1). The 
directory contains an entry for each extent of each file. Thus a file with more 
than one extent will have multiple directory entries, although when you issue 
a CCP DIR command, only the first directory entry for each file is displayed, 
the directory entry is actually a copy of the first 32 bytes of the FCB for that 
given extent. A quick glance back at the FCB description will show that the 
first 32 bytes contain the filename, extent, and allocation unit map of the 
extent. In a standard CP/M system there is space allocated for 64 directory 
entries. Since each directory entry takes up 32 bytes, the directory takes up 
the first two allocation units of the data storage space (64 entries X 32 bytes 
per entry = 2048 bytes = 2 allocation units). 

Example- In order to summarize what we have described here, we will take 
a look at a representative disk system call, and observe the steps that CP/M 
goes through. We want to read the 167th record of the file 
EMPLOYEE.DAT, a file containing employee data for a payroll application 
program. In order to access this record under CP/M version 1.4 or earlier, we 
would have to convert the 167th record into an extent/record designation 
(since there are 128 records in each extent, this would be the 2nd extent, 39th 
record), but with version 2.0 or later, we can ask for the 167th record and 
CP/M will do the conversion for us. The FCB for the file is shown in Fig. 
A-2. 

Since we want the second extent, CP/M will then go to the disk directory, 
and get the second directory entry for the file EMPLOYEE.DAT. It will then 
look in the allocation map (bytes 16-31 of the FCB/directory entry) to find 
the allocation unit which contains the desired record. Since there are 8 sec- 
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tors or records per allocation unit, the 39th record would be in the 5th alloca¬ 
tion unit assigned to that extent (39/8 = 5). Thus CP/M will look at byte 20 
in the FCB/directory entry for the allocation unit number (16..17..18..19..20). 
We will assume that the record is contained in the 117th allocation unit (i.e., 
byte 20 was 74H) although it could be in any allocation unit. The 39th record 
of the file will then be the 7th record in the 117th allocation unit. In order to 
find the actual track/sector address, CP/M needs to find the start of the 
117th allocation unit and then add 7 sectors to it. This would be the 37th 
track, 25th sector (116 allocation units x 8 sectors per allocation unit + 7 
sectors = 935th sector of the data storage area. Thus 35 tracks + 26 sectors 
per track = 910 sectors, which is a little under our 935 sectors, so 935 sectors 
— 910 sectors = 25 th sector of the 35 th track of the data storage area. This 
sector begins with the second track, so this finally comes to the 37th track (35 
+ 2), 25th sector of the diskette. (Whew\) 

Having done all of this work, CP/M will then issue a command to the disk 
drive controller instructing it to read the sector with the address track 37, 
sector 25. The controller will then read this 128-byte sector and store the 
information in the disk i/o buffer. When all of this is complete, then CP/M 
will return from the system call and return control to the program. The 
required information is now in the memory buffer awaiting your program’s 
use of it. 

File Maintenance System Calls 

In order to properly keep track of the files on a disk, CP/M requires that 
some preliminary system calls be issued by a program before actual read/ 
write operation is possible. 

Creating, Deleting, and Renaming Files—\i a file does not already exist on a 
disk, it must be created first with the Make File system call. This call makes a 
directory entry on the disk for the file. Once a file has been created, it can 
then be accessed by your program. Note that a file need only be created once. 
CP/M will automatically create new directory entries for each new extent as 
they are required. This saves you from having to issue a Make File system 
call every time your file grows to the point where another extent is required. 
Once a file has been created, it can be erased with the Delete File system call 
or you can give it a new name with the Rename File system call. 

Opening and Closing Files— Once a file has been created, there will be one 
or more directory entries on the disk for that file. In order to read or write 
any information. CP/M must know where the file resides on the disk (recall 
our example). It must therefore get that directory information from the disk 
into memory so that it can use the directory information. This is accom¬ 
plished with the Open File system call. The Open File system call reads the 
information from the file’s directory into the FCB contained in memory. 
Prior to issuing the Open File system call, the FCB in memory for a file 
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contains the file name and zeros in all other files. After the Open File call is 
issued the remaining fields will be filed with data corresponding to the alloca¬ 
tion map on the disk for our particular file. The allocation unit map has now 
been read from the disk directory entry and the FCB has been updated with 
this information. 

CP/M will update the allocation unit map in memory as it reads and writes 
new data to the file. Thus, when you are done updating the file, the new 
allocation unit map must be written back into the directory so that it will be 
permanently stored. This is accomplished with the Close File system call. 
While reading a file does not change the allocation unit map in any way (no 
records are being added or deleted if we are only reading), and therefore the 
allocation unit map in the directory will be the same as the one in memory, it 
is good programming practice to Close all files when you are done reading. If 
you write anything to a file you must always Close the file, or the new data 
may be lost. 

Searching For a File— CP/M provides a method for determining if a file is 
on a disk. The Search File system call will return a OOH value in the A register 
if the file named in the FCB is found on the disk. An FFH value is returned if 
the file is not present. In order to support ambiguous filenames it is possible to 
place ASCII question marks (“?”) in the filename in the FCB. If one or more 
question marks are encountered in the filename, then the Search File system 
call will return a OOH for the first filename that is a match. In order to find if 
there are other files that match, the Search Next File system call must be used. 
The Search Next File call will return a OOH for each file that matches the 
filename. When no more matches can be found, FFH is returned. 

File Read and Write System Calls 

Once a file has been properly opened, you may read and write data to the 
file. CP/M supports two basic kinds of read/write operations: sequential and 
random access. Sequential access is the simpler of the two, so we will examine 
it first. 

Sequential Read/ Write Operation— Sequential access allows your program 
to read or write successive records to a file. Once a file is opened, each suc¬ 
cessive read or write command will read or write the next record in the file. 
CP/ M automatically updates the record number to be read or written every 
time a read or write system call is issued. Your program may set the initial 
extent and record to be read by setting bytes 12 and 32 in the FCB to the 
desired values. This way you can begin sequentially reading a file anywhere 
in that file without having to first read a lot of unwanted data. For example, 
if you had a file containing the monthly history of your balance sheet, and 
you wanted to start reading the July balances, you could position the extent 
and record count to the second half of the file so as to avoid reading the first 
six months’ balances. 
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Despite sequential access’s relative simplicity it has some severe limitations 
which limit its use. In the above example, what would happen if we wanted to 
add a record (say a new account was added in August, and the balances had 
been left out of the history file) in the middle of the file. Every record after 
the one to be added would have to be read and rewritten, a very, very time 
consuming process in a large file. Because of this limitation (and other 
slightly less severe problems), the second method of access, called “random 
access,” is more commonly used. 

Random Access —Random access allows you to read or write any record in 
a file without regard to what records, if any, come before or after it. CP/M 
2.0 and later supports full random-access records, whereas CP/M 1.4 and 
earlier support a kind of pseudo-random access. We will therefore consider 
the two separately. 

CP/M 1.4 and earlier implement a kind of random access using the 
sequential access system call. As you may have noticed in the previous dis¬ 
cussion, if we specify which extent and record we want read or written every 
time we issue a read or write system call, then we will have in essence, ran¬ 
dom-access capability. The restriction to this which keeps it from being true 
random access is the fact that under this scheme, if there are gaps in the 
records, the results can be unpredictable and troublesome. Consider, for 
example, what would happen under this method if we created a new file, 
opened it, wrote the 1st and 63rd records, closed it, reopened it, and 
attempted to read the 32nd record. Under CP/M 1.4 and earlier, the result 
that you would get back would be anything but the proper response, which 
would be that the desired record was not in the file. However, with this limi¬ 
tation (which is relatively easy to live with since very few applications would 
actually write the 1st and 63rd records with nothing in between) perfectly 
adequate random-access reading and writing is possible. 

CP/M 2.0 and later expanded on the random-access capability of the ear¬ 
lier versions to where true random access is possible. Three new system calls. 
Read Random, Write Random, and Set Random Record, were added. Ran¬ 
dom access using the sequential read/write commands, as was done under 
CP/M 1.4 and earlier, is still possible so that programs written under 1.4 and 
earlier can be run under version 2.0 and later. 

However, the new Read Random and Write Random system calls have 
two enhancements which make true random access possible. The first is that 
records do not have to be contiguous, i.e., the example above with the 1st and 
63rd record being written will be properly handled. The second enhance¬ 
ment, and by far the most useful, is CP/M’s ability under 2.0 and later to 
convert record numbers from 1 to 65,536 internally into the proper extent/ 
record designations. This frees your program from having to convert say the 
175th record in a file to 2nd extent, 47th record, as was required under earlier 
versions. In order to maintain compatibility with the earlier versions of 
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CP/M, 2.0 and later place the random access record number in a three-byte 
field added to the tail end of the FCB (see the FCB layout in Fig. A-2). 

The Set Random Record call facilitates the switching from sequential to 
random access in “midstream” so to speak, without losing your place. If, for 
example, your program had been merrily reading a file sequentially, and you 
suddenly decided to do some random access, this system call will set the ran¬ 
dom-access record number (last three bytes in the 2.0 and later FCB) to the 
last record number read or written (remember, the read/write sequential calls 
will only update the extent and record bytes in the FCB, not the new ran¬ 
dom-access record number bytes). 

Other Disk System Calls 

Several other system calls are supported by CP/M which can greatly facili¬ 
tate your use of the CP/M file structure in certain situations. They are used 
to initialize or interrogate certain disk functions. 

The most commonly used of these is the Set DMA system call. This system 
call will set the disk i/o buffer to the 128-byte block of memory beginning 
with the address contained in the DE register pair. CP/M uses a default disk 
i/o buffer address of 0080H, but any 128-byte block of memory can be used. 
The Set DMA call is used whenever you would like to change the buffer. 

The remaining system calls are used mainly by CP/M to implement the 
various functions which the various CP/M utilities perform. They are avail¬ 
able to you, of course, and are listed in Table A-l along with the calls which 
we have already discussed. 

FURTHER INFORMATION 

We have tried to present an overview here of some of the features of CP/M 
which are not readily apparent to the user, such as system calls. This has, 
however, been just an overview, and we strongly recommend that you read 
the CP/M manuals before you start doing any assembly language program¬ 
ming using system calls. 


Table A-1. CP/M System Call Summary 


Function 

Number 

Description 

*0 

Resets CP/M operating system 

1 

Console input (unbuffered) 

2 

Console output (unbuffered) 

3 

Reader device input 

4 

Punch device output 
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Table A-1.- 

-cont. CP/M System Call Summary 

Function 

Number 

Description 

5 

*6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

#12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

List output 

Direct console I/O 

Get I/O status byte 

Set I/O status byte 

Print a string to the console 

Read console buffer 

Get console status 

Return version number 

Reset disk drive 

Select disk 

Open file 

Close file 

Search for first occurrence of 
filename 

18 

Search for next occurrence of 
filename 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

Delete file 

Read a record sequentially 

Write a record sequentially 

Create a file 

Rename a file 

Return the disk log-in vector ad¬ 
dress 

25 

26 

27 

*28 

*29 

*30 

*31 

*32 

*33 

*34 

*35 

*36 

Return current disk drive number 
Set disk I/O buffer address 

Get allocation map address 

Write a protected disk 

Get read-only vector address 

Set file attributes 

Get disk parameter table address 
Set/get user code 

Read a record in random access 
Write a record in random access 
Compute file size 

Set random record field in FCB 


•Implemented in version 2.0 or later only 
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CP/M REFERENCE 


RESIDENT COMMANDS 


DIR 

DIR ufn 
DIR afn 
ERA ufn 
ERA afn 
REN 

ufn = ufn,..,ufn = ufn 
SAVE n ufn 


TYPE ufn, ufn,,.,ufn 
USER n 

Note: 


Type a directory of the current disk. 

Check for a file on the current disk. 

Check for one or more files on the current disk. 
Erase a file from the current disk. 

Erase one or more files from the current disk. 
Rename one or more files. 


Save n 256-byte blocks of memory in a file on the current 
disk. 

Type one or more files to the console. 

Change current user number to n. 

An optional disk drive reference can be inserted before any ufn (d:ufn) or 
afn (d:afn) if the file or files desired are not on the current disk. In the above 
examples, ufn means unambiguous filename and afn means ambiguous 
filename. The “?” is the single-character wildcard, and is the “fill right 
with Ts” wildcard. Filenames may have up to eight characters in them and 
file types may have up to three. 


STAT 


UTILITIES 


STAT 

Returns the amount of unused space on the currently 


logged disk. 

STAT x: 

Returns the amount of unused space on drive x:. 

STAT ufn 

Returns the size in bytes, records, and extents of file ufn. 

STAT afn 

Returns the size in bytes, records, and extents of the files 


that match afn. 

STAT x: = R/0 

Sets drive x: as read only. 

STAT val: 

Returns the possible logical-physical assignments for the 


four i/o devices. 
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STAT dev: 

STAT Id: =pd: 
STAT dsk: 
STAT usr: 


Returns the current logical-physical assignments for the 
four i/o devices. 

Assigns logical device Id: as physical device pd:. 

Returns the current disks logged on to the system. 

Returns the current user number. 


PIP 

PIP y: = x:ufn Transfer a file, ufn from one drive x: to another drive y:. 

PIP y: = x:afn Transfer one or more files that match the afn from drive x: 

to drive y:. 

PIP y:ufn1=x:ufn2 Transfer a file, ufn2 from drive x: to drive y: and rename it 

ufnl. 


MOVCPM 


MOVCPM* Relocates the system image size to utilize all available mem¬ 

ory. 

MOVCPMn* Relocates the system image to utilize nK bytes of memory. 

Note: The instructs MOVCPM to leave the new system image in memory (for 
subsequent use by SYSMOV). If the is left out, the system image is 
moved to the disk that was last booted off of. 


SYSGEN 

SYSGEN 

ED 

ED ufn 

Commands : 

nA 

E 

nF<Text> 

H 

I 

nM<Comd Str> 
nN<Text> 

0 

Q 

Ruf n 


Initiates the SYSGEN dialog. 


Load ED into memory and open the file specified by the 
ufn. 

Append n lines of text. 

End edit. 

Find <Text> n times. 

Save and reedit file. 

Insert text. 

Repeat the command string n times. 

Search for the nth occurrence of <Text> with Appends 
and Writes where necessary. 

Abandon edited text and restart editing session. 

Abandon edited text and restore original source file then 
exit edit. 

Insert file ufn from library. 
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nS<OT>tZ<NT> 

Search for old text <OT> and replace with new text 
<NT> n times. 

U 

nW 

+ /-B 
+ / — nC 
+ /-nD 
+ / — nK 
+ /-nL 
+ / — nT 
+ /-n 

Convert all input from lowercase to uppercase. 

Write n lines of text. 

Move CP to beginning or end of buffer. 

Move CP + / — n characters. 

Delete n characters ahead of or behind CP. 

Kill n lines ahead of or behind CP. 

Move CP + / — n lines in the buffer. 

Type the previous or next n lines in the buffer. 

Move forward or backward n lines in the buffer and then 
type that line. 

ASM 


ASM fiLename-abc 

Assemble FILENAME.ASM with xyz as optional param¬ 
eters as follows: a: disk drive of source file, b: disk drive 
of .HEX file or Z if .HEX file to be suppressed, c: disk 
drive of .PRN file or X if listing to be sent to console or 

Z if .PRN file to be suppressed. 

Constants : 


B = binary 

0 or Q = octal 

D = decimal 

H = hexadecimal 

Operators: 


x + y 
x - y 

+ y 
- y 

x * y 
x / y 

X mod y 
not y 

X AND y 
x or y 
x xor y 

X SHL y 

X SHR y 

Unsigned arithmetic sum of x and y. 

Unsigned arithmetic difference of x and y. 

Unary plus. 

Unary minus. 

Unsigned multiplication of x and y. 

Unsigned division of x by y. 

Remainder after x / y. 

Logical inverse of y. 

Bit-by-bit logical AND of x and y. 

Bit-by-bit logical OR of x and y. 

Bit-by-bit logical exclusive OR of x and y. 

Shift x left y bits with zero fill. 

Shift x right y bits with zero fill. 

Assembler Directives: 


ORG 

END 

Define starting address of the program or data section. 

End program assembly. 
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EQU 

SET 

IF 

ENDIF 

DB 

DW 

DS 

Define a numeric constant. 

Set a numeric value. 

Begin conditional assembly. 

End conditional assembly. 

Define data byte. 

Define data word. 

Define data storage area. 

DDT 


DDT ufn 

Load DDT into memory. Optional filename is loaded into 
the default FCB (File Control Block) for future - R (Read) 
commands. 

Commands : 


Aa 

Ds,f 

Assemble code starting at address a. 

Display memory from optional starting address s to option¬ 

Fs,f,d 

al ending address f. 

Fill memory from starting address s through ending address 
f with hexadecimal value d. 

G, a 

Begin program execution, independent of DDT, with op¬ 
tional breakpoint at address a. 

Iaf n 

Insert filename into the default FCB for future — R com¬ 
mands. 

Ls,f 

List a program from optional starting address s to optional 
ending address f. 

Ms,f,d 

Move a block of data starting with address s and ending 
with address f to a new memory block beginning with ad¬ 
dress d. 

R 

Read the file whose filename is in the default FCB into 

Sa 

Tn 

Un 

Xr 

memory. 

Set the byte contained in memory location a to a new value. 
Trace n program steps. 

Untrace n program steps. 

Examine and modify CPU register r. 

LOAD 


LOAD ufn 

Load reads a .HEX file created with ASM and creates a 

.COM file. 

SUBMIT 


SUBMIT ufn SI, $2, 
etc - 

Execute the submit command ufn with implied file type 
.SUB substituting parameters $1, $2, etc., in file. 
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high-level languages, 24-27 
Append command, 75-76 
Application 
example, 10, 11 
programs, 27-28 

Arithmetic and logical operators, ASM, 94-95 
ASM, the CP/M assembler, 85-100 
about ASM, 86-90 
8080 architecture, 86-87 
what an assembler does, 87-90 
arithmetic and logical operators, 94-95 
assembler directives, 96-100 
DB, DW, and DS, 100 
END, 97 
EQU, 97 

IF and ENDIF, 98-100 
ORG, 96-97 
SET, 98 

program format, 90-94 
numeric constants, 93-94 
string constants, 94 
sample session, 100 

Assemble command, DDT and, 111-113 
Assembler 

arithmetic and logical operators, ASM, 94-95 
CP/M, see ASM. 
directives, ASM, 96-100 
program format, ASM, 90-94 
sample session. 100 
what it really does, 87-90 
Assembly 
code, 87 
language 


Assembly-cont 
language 
defined. 24 
programming, 85-90 
advantages of, 85-86 
sample program, 87-90 

B 

Backspace, control character for, 39 
Backup, making with PIP, 62 
Bank switching. 20 
Basic 

disk operating system, see BDOS. 
editing commands. 78-80 
input/output 
system, see BIOS, 
system calls, 129-131 
buffered i/o, 130 
changing i/o status byte, 130-131 
direct CONSOLE access, 131 
other basic system calls, 131 
Batch commands, CP/M, 121-125 
SUBMIT, 121-123 
XSUB, 123-125 
BDOS, 34 
BIOS, 35 

Book, this, how to use, 18 
Booting a CP/M system, 30-32 
Bootstrapping, see Booting a CP/M system. 
Buffered i/o, 130 
Byte, 20 

C 

Care and handling of disks, 52 
Cassette tape, 14 
CCP, 35-36 

Central processing unit, see CPU. 

Character pointer (CP), 76 
Checking CP/M sizes, 63-72 
file and disk drive attributes, 66-67 
i/o devices and STAT, 69-71 
STAT and disk files, 64-66 
STAT and USR, 68-69 
use of STAT, 63-64 
Cold boot, 32 
Commands 
basic editing, 78-80 
batch, see Batch commands. 

DDT, 104 
resident. 39-47 
DIR, 41-43 
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Commands-cont 
resident 
ERA, 44-45 
REN. 45 
SAVE. 47 
TYPE, 43 
USER, 45-47 
transient, 47-50 
Comment field, program, 92 
Console command processor, see CCP. 
CONSOLE device, 23 
Constants 

numeric, 93-94 
string. 94 
Control 

character commands, CP/M, 39-40 
program for microcomputers, see CP/M. 
Copying and creating CP/M disks, 51-62 
copying 

CP/M on your new diskette, 59-62 
files to your new diskette. 59-62 
disk copy programs. 62 
making a backup with PIP. 62 
other PIP features, 61 
disk basics. 51-54 
care and handling of disks, 52 
floppy do’s and don’ts, 52-54 
how’ information is stored, 52 
single density vs double density. 52 
formatting a blank diskette, 54-55 
modifying a CP/M system image. 58-59 
CP/M 

assembler, ASM, 85-100 
about ASM, 86-90 
8080 architecture, 86-87 
what an assembler does. 87-90 
arithmetic and logical operators, 94-95 
assembler directives, 96-100 
DB, DW. and DS. 100 
END. 97 
EQU, 97 

IF and ENDIF. 98-100 
ORG, 96-97 
SET, 98 

program format, 90-94 
numeric constants. 93-94 
string constants, 94 
sample session. 100 
batch commands. 121-125 
SUBMIT. 121-123 
XSUB. 123-125 
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control character commands, 39-40 
disks, creating and copying, see Creating and 
copying CP/M disks, 
dynamic debugging tool, DDT, 101-120 
commands, 104 
loading a file. 105-107 
parts of, 101-104 

program display and modification, 107-114 
display command, 107-111 
program assembly and listing. 111-114 
sample DDT session, 116-119 
saving your program. 119-120 
tracing program execution, 114-116 
trace command. 114-115 
untrace command. 115-116 
editor. ED, 73-84 
advanced editing features, 80-83 
source libraries, 82 
text search and alteration, 80-81 
uppercase and lowercase, 83 
basic editing commands, 78-80 
error conditions. 83-84 
initiating. 74 
operation, 74-78 
inserting text, 77-78 
terminating an edit, 78 
overview, 73-74 
-80, 16 
-86. 16 

internal structure of, 127-139 
basic i/o system calls, 129-131 
buffered i/o. 130 
changing i/o status byte, 130-131 
direct CONSOLE access, 131 
other basic system calls, 131 
disk i/o system calls, 131-138 
CP/M file structure, 132-135 
file maintenance system calls, 135-136 
file read and write system calls. 136-138 
other disk system calls, 138 
further information. 138-139 
generalized system call, 127-129 
introduction to. 7-18 
acronym. CP/M, 7 
book, how to use, 18 
future. CP/M, 17-18 
history of CP/M, 11, 13-16 
microcomputer, what is a. 11-13 
operating system, what is a, 8-10 
popular, why CP/M is, 16-17 
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CP/M-cont 
introduction to 

relation, CP/M to reader, 10-11 
memory usage and organization. 32-36 
BDOS. 34 
BIOS. 35 
CCP, 35-36 
TPA. 36 

references, 141-144 
resident commands, 141 
utilities. 141-144 
sizes, checking. 63-72 
file and disk drive attributes, 66-67 
i/o devices and STAT. 69-71 
STAT and disk files, 64-66 
STAT and USR. 68-69 
use of STAT, 63-64 
system, starting and first using. 29-50 
booting a CP/M system, 30-32 
CP/M control character commands. 39-40 
CP/M memory usage and organization. 32- 
36 

BDOS. 34 
BIOS. 35 
CCP, 35-36 
TPA, 36 
files, 36-39 

dynamic file allocation, 38-39 
file types, 37-38 

wildcards, ambiguous, unambiguous 
filenames, 36-37 
resident commands, 39-47 
DIR (directory). 41-43 
ERA (erase). 44-45 
REN (rename). 45 
SAVE. 47 
TYPE. 43 
USER. 45-47 

transient commands (utilities), 47-50 
CPMUG 

(CP/M Users Group), 49-50 
Library, 50 
CP/Net, 18 
CPU 

bit size of, 13 
description. 19-20 
Creating 

and copying CP/M disks, 51-62 
copying CP/M on your new’ diskette, 55-57 
copying files to your new’ diskette. 59-62 
disk copy programs. 62 


Creating-cont 
and copying CP/M disks 

making a backup w'ith PIP, 62 
other PIP features, 61 
disk basics. 51-54 
care and handling of disks, 52 
floppy do’s and don’ts, 52-54 
how information is stored, 52 
single density vs double density, 52 
formatting a blank diskette, 54-55 
modifying a CP/M system image, 58-59 
deleting, and renaming files, 135 
Crt screen, blank. 7 

D 

DB. DW. and DS assembler directives, 100 
DDT, the CP/M dynamic debugging tool, 101- 
120 

commands, 104 
loading a file, 105-107 
parts of. 101-104 

program display and modification, 107-114 
display command. 107-111 
program assembly and listing, 111-114 
sample DDT session, 116-119 
saving your program, 119-120 
tracing program execution, 114-116 
trace command, 114-115 
untrace command. 115-116 
Digital Research, Inc., 15-16 
DIR (directory) command, 41-43 
Direct CONSOLE access, 131 
Directives, ASM, 96-100 
DB, DW, and DS, 100 
END, 97 
EQU, 97 

IF and ENDIF, 98-100 
ORG, 96-97 
SET. 98 

Directory', 39, 134 
Disk 

basics, 51-54 
care and handling, 52 
do’s and don’ts, 52-54 
how- information is stored, 52 
single density vs double density, 52 
copy programs. 62 

drive attributes (R/O, R/W, SYS), 66-67 
drives and diskettes, 23-24 
i/o system calls, 131-138 
CP/M file structure, 132-135 
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Disk-cont 
i/o system calls 

file maintenance system calls, 135-136 
file read and write system calls, 136-138 
other disk system calls. 138 
DISKCOPY, 62 

Display command. DDT and, 107-114 
Dynamic file allocation. 38-39 

E 

ED, the CP/M editor, 73-84 
advanced editing features, 80-83 
repetitive command execution, 82 
source libraries. 82 
text search and alteration, 80-81 
uppercase and lowercase, 83 
basic editing commands. 78-80 
error conditions. 83-84 
initiating ED. 74 
operation, 74-78 
inserting text, 77-78 
terminating an edit, 78 
overview, 73-74 
Editor 

CP/M. see CP/M editor, 
definition, 74 
8080 architecture, 86-87 
END assembler directive. 97 
EQU assembler directive, 97-98 
ERA (erase) command, 44-45, 75 
Erase line, control character for, 39 
Error conditions, ED, 83-84 
EXamine command. DDT and, 109-111 
Extended addressing. 20 
Extents, 132 
Ewing. Glenn, 15 

F 

File 

maintenance system calls, 135-136 
read and write system calls, 136-138 
structure, CP/M, 132-135 
types, 37-38 
Files 

CP/M system, 36-39 
dynamic file allocation. 38-39 
file types, 37-38 

wildcards, ambiguous and unambiguous 
filenames. 36-37 

creating, deleting, and renaming. 135 
opening and closing, 135-136 


File-cont 
searching for, 136 
Find command, 80 
Floppy 
disk 

do’s and don’ts, 52-54 
history of, 14 
diskette drives, 23 
FORMAT program, 54-55, 56, 62 
Formatting a blank diskette, 54-55 
Functions of operating system, 9-10 
Future, CP/M, 17-18 

H 

Hard disk drives, 23 
Hardware, CP/M microcomputer, 19-24 
CPU. 19-20 

disk drives and diskettes, 23-24 
i/o ports, 20-21 
logical and physical i/o, 21-23 
memory, 20 
other components, 24 
H command, 78 
Head number, sector, disk, 52 
High-level languages, 24-27 
How to use this book, 18 


IF and ENDIF assembler directives, 98-100 
Image, 55-56 

Information, how stored on disk, 52 
Initiating ED, 83-84 
Input/output (i/o) 
ports, 20-21 

status byte, changing, 130-131 
system calls, 129-138 
basic. 129-131 
disk, 131-138 
Insert command, 81 
Inserting text, 77-78 
Instruction set, 19 
Intel 4004, 4040, 8008, and 8080, 11 
Internal structure of CP/M, 127-139 
basic i/o system calls, 129-131 
buffered i/o, 130 
changing i/o status byte. 130-131 
direct CONSOLE access, 131 
other basic system calls, 131 
disk i/o system calls, 131-138 
CP/M file structure, 132-135 
file maintenance system calls, 135-136 
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Internal structure of CP/M-cont 
disk Ho system calls 

file read and write system calls, 136-138 
other disk system calls, 138 
further information, 138-139 
generalized system call, 127-129 
Introduction to CP/M, 7-18 
book, how to use, 18 
future, CP/M, 17-18 
history of CP/M, 11, 13-16 
microcomputer, what is, 11-13 
operating system, what is, 8-10 
popular, why CP/M is, 16-17 
relation, CP/M to reader. 10-11 

K 

Kansas City standard, 14 
Kildall, Gary, 14-15 
Kilobyte, 20 

L 

Label, program, 92 

Line number, program, 92 

List command, DDT and, 113-114 

LIST device, 23 

Loader, bootstrap, 30-32 

Loading a file, DDT and. 105-107 

Logical and physical i/o, 21-23 

M 

Machine code, 87 
Mainframe, 13 
M command, 82 
Memory, 20 

Microcomputer, description, 11-13 
Minicomputer, 13 
MITS Altair, 13-14 

Modifying a CP/M system image. 58-59 
MOVCPM, 32, 58-59 
Mnemonics, 87 
MP/M, 15-16, 18 

N 

Nibble, 93 
Nucleus, CP/M, 10 
Numeric constants, 93-94 


Operand field, program, 92 
Operating system, 8-10 
definition, 9 
description. 8-10 
Operation 
ED, 74-78 
inserting text, 77-78 
terminating an edit, 78 
field, program, 92 
Operators recognized by ASM, 95 
ORG assembler directive, 96-97 

P 

Paper tape, 14 
Parts of DDT, 101-104 
PIP, 59-62 
Platter, 51 
PL/M, 14 

Popularity of CP/M, 16-17 
Ports, 20 
Program 
definition, 8 

display and modification, DDT and, 107-114 
display command, 107-111 
program assembly and listing, 111-114 
format, assembly language, 90-94 
numeric constants, 93-94 
string constants, 94 
saving after debugging. 119-120 
types, CP/M-compatible, 17 
Pseudo operations, see Directives, ASM. 
Purpose of operating system, 9 

Q 

Q (quit) command, 78 

R 

RAM, 20 
Random access 
memory, 20 
record. 137-138 
Read 

(R) command, 82 
-only 

making disk, 66-67 
memory, 20 

/write, making disk, 66-67 
Records, 38, 132 
REN (rename) command, 45, 75 
Resident commands, 39-47 
DIR, 41-43 


O 

O (original) command, 78 
Object code, 87 

Opening and closing files, 135-136 
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Resident commands-cont 
ERA, 44-45 
REN, 45 
SAVE. 47 
TYPE, 43 
USER, 45-47 
ROM. 20 

S 

Sample DDT session. 116-119 

SAVE command. 47 

Search and replace (S) command, 81 

Searching for a file. 136 

Sector, disk, 52 

Sequential read/write operation, 136-137 
Set command, DDT and, 108 
SET assembler directive, 98 
Side number, sector, disk, 52 
Single-density vs double-density disks, 52 
Software, CP/M microcomputer, 24-28 
application programs, 27-28 
assembly language, 24 
high-level languages. 24-27 
Source libraries, 82 

Special uses of i/o devices and STAT, 69-71 
ST AT. 63-72 
and 

disk files. 64-66 
i/o devices, 69-71 
USR, 68-69 

file and disk drive attributes, 66-67 
use of. 63-64 

Starting and first using a CP/M system. 29-50 
booting a CP/M system, 30-32 
CP/M control character commands. 39-40 
BDOS. 34 
BIOS, 35 
CCP, 35-36 
TPA. 36 
files, 36-39 

dynamic file allocation, 38-39 
file types. 37-38 

wildcards, ambiguous, unambiguous 
filenames, 36-37 
resident commands, 39-47 
DIR (directory). 41-43 
ERA (erase), 44-45 
REN (rename). 45 
SAVE, 47 
TYPE, 43 


Starting and first using a CP/M system-cont 
resident commands 
USER, 45-47 

transient commands (utilities), 47-50 
Start/stop 

console output, control character for 39-40 
printer echo, control character for, 40 
String constants, 94 

Structure, CP/M internal, see Internal structure 
of CP/M 

SUBMIT batch command, 121-123 
SYS (system) attribute, 67 
SYSGEN, 56-57. 59. 62 
System calls 
basic i/o, 129-131 
disk i/o, 131-138 
generalized, 127-129 
summary, 138-139 

T 

Task, 10, 11 

Terminating an edit, 78 

Text search and alteration, 80-81 

Torode, John. 15 

TPA, 36 

Trace comand, 114-115 

Tracing program execution, DDT and, 114-116 
trace command, 114-115 
untrace command, 115-116 
Tracks, sector, disk, 52 
Transient program area, see TPA. 

TYPE command, 43 

U 

Unambiguous filenames. 36-37 
Untrace command, 115-116 
Uppercase and lowercase. 83 
USER command, 45-47 
Utilities 
CP/M, 10. 11 

see also Transient commands. 

Warm boot 

control character for, 40 
process, 32 
Wildcards. 36-37 
Winchester disk drives. 23 
Write command. 75-76 

X 

XSUB batch command. 123-125 
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CP/M Reference Card 

by 

Stephen M. Murtha and Mitchell Waite 


RESIDENT COMMANDS 

DIR Type a directory of the current 

disk. 

DIR ufn Check for a file on the current 

disk. 

DIR afn Check for one or more files on the 

current disk. 

ERA ufn Erase a file from the current disk. 

ERA afn Erase one or more files from the 

current disk. 

Rename one or more files. New 
filename is left of equal sign and 
old filename is to the right. 

Save n 25G byte blocks of memory 
in a file on the current disk. 

Type one or more files to the con¬ 
sole. 

Note: An optional disk drive reference can be inserted be¬ 
fore any ufn (d:ufn) or afn (d:afn) if the file or 
files desired are not on the current disk. In the 
above examples, ufn means unambiguous filename 
and afn means ambiguous filename. The “?” is the 
single character wildcard, and “*" is the “fill right 
with “?'s" wildcard. Filenames may have up to 
eight characters in them, and file types may have 
up to three. 


REN ufn=ufn. ,.ufn=ufn 


SAVE n ufn 


TYPE ufn.ufn....ufn 


UTILITIES 


STAT Check Status 


STAT 
STAT x: 
STAT ufn 
STAT afn 


STAT x: = R/0 
STAT val: 


STAT dev 


Returns the amount of unused space 
on the currently logged disk. 

Returns the amount of unused space 
on drive x:. 

Returns the size in bytes, records, 
and extents of file ufn. 

Returns the size in bytes, records, 
and extents of the files that match 
afn. 

Sets drive x: as read only. 

Returns the possible logical-physical 
assignments for the four i/o devices. 
Returns the current logical-physical 
assignments for the four i/o devices. 
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STAT ld: = pd Assigns logical device Id: as physical 

device pd:. 

STAT dsk: Returns the current disks logged on 

to the system. 


PIP Transfer Files 

PIP y:=x:ufn Transfer a file, ufn from one drive x: 

to another drive y:. 

PIP y:=x:afn Transfer one or more files that match 

the afn from drive x: to drive y:. 

PIP y:ufn1=x:ufn2 Transfer a file, ufn‘2 from drive x: to 
drive y: and rename it ufnl. 

MOVCPM Relocate System Image 

MOVCPM* Relocates the system image size to utilize all 
available memory. 

MOVCPMn* Relocates the system image to utilize nK 
bytes of memory. 

Note: The instructs MOVCPM to leave 
the new system image in memory (for 
subsequent use by SYSMOV). If the 
“*” is left out, the system image is 
moved to the disk that was last booted 
off of. 

SYSGEN Generate a CP/M System 

SYSGEN Initiates the SYSGEN dialog. 


ED Edit a File 

ED ufn Load ED into memory and open the file specified 
by the ufn. 

Commands: 

nA Append n lines of text. 

E End edit. 

nF<Text> Find <Text> n times. 

H Save and reedit file. 

I Insert text. 

nM<Comd Str> Repeat the command string n times. 

nN<Text> Search for the nth occurrence of 

<Text> with Appends and Writes 
where necessary. 

Q Abandon edited text and restart edit¬ 

ing session. 

O Abandon edited text and restore 

original source file then exit edit. 

Rufn Insert file ufn from library. 

nS<OT> Z<NT> Search for old text <OT> and re¬ 
place with new text <NT> n 
times.* 

U Convert all input from lower case to 

upper case. 

nW Write n lines of text. 
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+ / —B 

Move CP to beginning or end of buf¬ 
fer. 

4 -/-nC 

Move CP 4-/ — n characters. 

-f/ —nD 

Delete n characters ahead of or be¬ 
hind CP. 

4-/—nK 

Kill n lines ahead of or behind CP. 

-f/—nL 

Move CP 4-/—n lines in the buffer. 

+ / —nT 

Type the previous or next n lines in 
the buffer. 

+ /-n 

Move forward or backward n lines in 
the buffer and then type that line. 
*Note: Z = Control Z. 


ASM Assemble a File 

ASM filename.abc Assemble FILENAME.ASN with xyz 

as optional parameters as follows: 
a: disk drive of source file, 
b: disk drive of .HEX file or Z if 
.HEX file to be suppressed, 
c: disk drive of .PRN file or X if list¬ 
ing to be sent to console or Z if .PRN 
file to be suppressed. 

Constants: 

B =r binary D = decimal 

0 or Q = octal H = hexadecimal 


Operators: 
x 4- y 
x - y 

+ y 
- y 

x * y 
x / y 
x MOD y 
NOT y 
x AND y 
x OR y 
x XOR y 

x SHL y 
x SHR y 


Unsigned arithmetic sum of x and y. 
Unsigned arithmetic difference of x 
and y. 

Unary plus. 

Unary minus. 

Unsigned multiplication of x and y. 
Unsigned division of x by y. 
Remainder after x / y. 

Logical inverse of y. 

Bit-by-bit logical AND of x and y. 
Bit-by-bit logical OR of x and y. 
Bit-by-bit logical EXCLUSIVE OR 
of x .and y. 

Shift x left y bits with zero fill. 

Shift x right y bits with zero fill. 


Assembler Directives: 

ORG Define starting address of the program or data 
section. 

END End program assembly. 

EQU Define a numeric constant. 

SET Set a numeric value. 

IF Begin conditional assembly. 

ENDIF End conditional assembly. 

DB Define data byte. 

DW Define data word. 

DS Define data storage area. 
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DDT Debug a File 

DDT ufn Load DDT into memory. Optional filename is 
loaded into the default FCH (File Control 
Block) for future —H (Head) commands. 

Commands 

Aa Assemble code starting at address a. 

Ds,f Display memory from optional starting address 
s to optional ending address f. 

Fs.f.d Fill memory from starting address s through 
ending address f with hexadecimal value d. 

G.a Begin program execution, independent of DDT, 
with optional breakpoint at address a. 

lafn Insert filename into the default FCB for future 
— R commands. 

Ls.f List a program from optional starting address 
s to optional ending address f. 

Ms.f.d Move a block of data starting with address s 
and ending with address f to a new memory 
block beginning with address d. 

R Read the file whose filename is in the default 

FCB into memory. 

Sa Set the byte contained in memory location a to 
a new value. 

Tn Trace n program steps. 

Un Untrace n program steps. 

Xr Examine and modify CPU register r. 

’ LOAD Convert Hex to Com File 

LOAD ufn Load reads a .HEX file created with ASM and 
creates a .COM file. 


Notes 


Notes 
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